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AvaBama, Marion. A 
UDSON INSTITUTE 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADTES. 
The 57th session will open the 27th of September. 


App'y for the Catalogue. 
ge 7 8. W. AVERETT, President. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


M' RLBOROUGH SCHOOT for GIRLS. 
d Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 
“OLDEN HILL SEMINAR Y.—A Boara- 
7 ing and Day School for Girls. Delightful location. 
rior advantages. Number of boarders limited. 
‘ollege preparation. Miss Emmy NELson, Principal; 
Miss ANNIE S. GrBson, Associate Principal. 











Connecticut, Cheshir 
PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CON- 
_« NECTICUT prepares boys for Coliege, Scientific 
School. and Business. The one hundred and first year 
opens Sept. 19. Address 
Rev. JAMES § STODDARD, M.A., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Coscob in Greenwich. 
AS BEECHER'S FAMILY SCHOOL, 
now in its eleventh year, is intended primarily for 
young motherless girls. Unusual care js given to me 
promotion of health, to composition writing, and to 
music and singing. Circulars sent, and pupils received 
at any time. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, ‘shoo for 


Girls. Pre- 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica 
tion es ay 


Mrs. 8. SL. Capby and Miss C.E Capy, Principals. 
M Girla,—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
lege-Preparatory Courses. Musie, Art, and the Lan- 


Gaases Care‘ul attention to morals and manners. 
ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars 





CONNECTICUT, Norwal 
TSS BAIRD'S "NS TITUTE FOR 





ConnNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
M+ EAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS.— 
College Preparatory. English oe, French, 
German, Art, Music. Rev B. McLEAaN. 








Connecticut, Washin 
HE RIDGE. HOM VE SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. Prepares especially for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. Healthful. beautiful location. 
Wo. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 

T. MARGARET’ "s DIOCESAN 

Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens ant) Led 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. 

Mary R. Hillard, Principal. | 


DISTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, Washing ton. 
'€ UNSTON INSTITUTE. FOR GIRLS. 
ZT 2926 and 2928 P Street, N. W. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of ee 
YWICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BaRRETT, LL. B., . Secretary. — 


ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 
ESTERN MILITARV ACADEMY. 
—Sixteenth year. An old and thorough prepara- 
pon f school, with graduates in Yale,Prineeton, Cornell, 
other Cotleges. Cadets prepared for college or for 
business. Cuetier sent on application 
ol. WILLIS Brown, Superintendent. 








~~ MARYLAND, Saxtaare 122 and 124 W. Franklin Ste. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 


School for Voung Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d ip 


H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917N. Charles St. 
OU {BeRN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty- -third } year. Summer addrees, Bar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsvill 
7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss S. R. CARTER. 


Miss M.C, CARTER, 
MARYLAND, Hagers 
7EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art ya epi -—A choice schoo! for girls. 

Finest « climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill. large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C.'L. KEEDY, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ambhers' 
a, STEARN S’S HOME 
[School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. __ 
A BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
begins its 6°th year September 13, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courets of Stu- 
dies and aCollege fitting Course Addres 
Miss Laura S. WATSON, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Barr 
HE PRIVATE TNS TITUTION FOR 
Feeble Minded Vouth offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this class. Classified Schooland Home. 250 
acres Send for circular. 
A. Browy, M.D., Superintendent. 


GEo. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 BoylIston Street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston a al to 86 Beacon St. 
k. HALE’ S SCHOO 
™.. kag 12th year will open a 26, at No. 86 Bea 
con 
Fraperasion for Harvard anti the Institute of Tech- 
nol . Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten years of age. Gymnasium, with bath 
rooms and shower-baths. 
Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE, 
5 Otis Place, Boston. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FUR G/IRLS.— 

Boarding and Day School. College ee 

certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and We 
S. ALICE BRowN, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. Tenth. year. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
A TSS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3, 1894. 


~ Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston st reet, 
OSTON CULLEGE OF ORATUVURY. 
The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 
Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1804. 

AMY Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Kos: 


Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
ia _EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
(4s TON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—English, Classical, and Scientific. 
Eleventh year. ine new gym’ asium, scbootrooms, 
bowling- alley, tennis-courts, etc. Home for 138 stu 
dents. $550 per year. Reopens . 19. 1894. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ( cambridge, 7 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th year begins Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. Eight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 

R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 

Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridg 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. : 
ste HUME SCHOOL,—25 BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical eeanine. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. ‘acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND. Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SC "HOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
gy .8 Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
Oys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor life. ifty boys. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8, B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton P 

TLLISTON SEM/, V" ARY. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New ighornsortes with electrical plant. - buildings 
heated by steam. Fall — “ae Sept. 6, 18904. Ad- 
dress Rev. GALLAGHER, Prin. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL Ee. Ie says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 
James C, Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowe 
WE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Bue P.U NDERHILL, M.A., 
; Principal. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou th. 
R. KNAPP’S HO: Vee SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 


H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head eee 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal. 
V 
Ps 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
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Educational. 


97 Vineyard Haven. 


A YSIDE IMME od SCHOOL FOR 


Boy 
A bealthful Summer home for Boys by the Se 


Sea. Out 
door lite; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor PIL, N. Y. 


The Rev. WM. CLEVELAND Hicks, M.A., 
Massa. ACHUSETTs, W ellesley ; : 
Ww JELLESLEY HO. VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares boys ~ college. 
ev. Epw. A. BENNER. 
Masaac HUSETTs, W ellesley. 
rT JOME SCHUOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough preparation ey a 
i 
MAssacnU SETTS, w est Newton. 
Il JEST NEWTVUN ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Allen Brothers. The forty- 
second year of this tamily school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sep. 9, ISv4. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Busines:, and a useful life Attention 
to character-building. Send for catalogue, or call 
‘Tuesdays at ALLEN BROTHERS. 
Massac HUSETTs, Woree ester, 
ly’ “ESTER POLYTECHNIC IN: 
/ STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 


Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., 

Massact HUSETTS, Ww orcester. 
HE HIULHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept 12. Classical, Sei 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
sium. Athleucs encouraged. Careful training. Home 

influences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M.,, Headmaster. 


Headmaster. 


Address 
M. GoopNow, 








President of Faculty. 





‘Massace ,HUSETTS. Worcester, 66 Ww est St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti 


fic School. Send for Catalogue. 
V ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,—A 
d State School of Engineering and allied subjects 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Ge ology. Instruc tion 
thoroughly practical. Rs equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write t 
M. E. W ADSWORTH, A.M., Ph.D., 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake, 
] ICHIGAN MILILARS 
Fi —The * West Point of the West.” Beautiful loca 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation for 
college. Address 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 


Director. 


A CADEM Y. 


Colonel ROGERs, Supe rintendent. 


; MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLE Y HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Langu 
Two years beyond College ereparenesy Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalugue. address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERs, Prine apa. 
New HAMPSHIRE, P’ ortsmouth. 
Vg ye te GAND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan’s. College-prepara 
tory and Academic Courses. For circular address 
GEORGIANA S, WOODBURY, A.B., Prine jetpal. 


’ Naw JER: EY, r, Englewood. 
(“s GlATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 
Collegiate and +peci«l courses of stud. 
CARULINE M. GERRISH, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Montclair. 13 miles from New York. 
| JUN LCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM } 
iV£ —Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates ad 
mitte to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
Gymnasium, witb special instructor. Cadets live lo 
cottages. J.G. dacVicar, A.M., Prin. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
Mrs DANA'S SCHVOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 19. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special aavantoges in Music and Art 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boaraing pupils, $700 per year. 


NEW JERSEY, Nutley. 
“MLOVERSIDE A Home School for Girls, 
Sager patronage of Bishop ‘Starkey Opens Sept. 


26, 18 The Misses LIMLOW. 


New JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR ¥ 
School opens Sept. 1%. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. B. Fine, Head-master. 





New JERSEY, Summit. 
“ENI PLACE sCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Elevation over four hundred feet; beautiful 
house and grounds; all departments; thorough prepara 
tion for college; high standards and best methods of 
teaching. Opens September zs. 
Miss Amevia S. Warts, Principal 


| 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street, 


ISS KATHERINE L lAc 


77ers 


New York, Brooklyn, 

IRVUOAL YAN 
Mrs. C. P. Lane 

Day School for Girls. 


420 Classon 
and Miss Go 
NEW YORK, Buffalo, 254 Del 
IUFFALO SEMIN 
The forty fourth year 


New York, Newburgh. 


Y home YVISSES MACKIE 


FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty ninth ye 
Certificate admits to Vassar 


I 


NEW YorK CI 
ELROPUI 
Incorporated June, Isvl 
LL.D., Dean. Case system of 
LL.B. after course of three 
¥ to 12; evening division, 


ply to 
MM WHITTON, 
— Classic al be shoul : 
sodern Languages. Kesident 
mits to Smith, Vassar, and We 


TY, 


ISLAW §S 


Prof. CL 


New YORK CIty, 


New YORK Ciry, 30, 


Thursday, October 4, 


” New Yor«K CIty, 
] TSS GIBBONS’ SC 
ing pupils taken. 


lsu 


i 
Lie 





NEw York, Riverside Drive 


French and English School, 


New York, Philmont 
‘TT. MARK’'S SCHOOL 


can be received as boarders 


NEw Y¢ 


EMPLE 


RK, Saratoga Sprit 
rRUI SE. 


¢ 
t 


10 teachers; 
Philosophy, 


superior facilities 
Languages, Mus 
CmaRl ES dss 





New York, Staten Island 
iF HAWAINS'S iR1 
for Boys —Prepares fer col 
tem. Students coactued durtex s 
nations. 26th year begit 


New YorK, Tarryt wr 
ci ME INST, 
and Day School for Girls 
Miss M.W 
” New ¥ RK, Utica. 
a 


ME i Pi. 4 T7 SCH ( 
The ne xt se hoo year begt 

















Home and School. Highest Academic, 
Circular on application. 


Art, and 


Musical advantages. 


HILL INSTI 


1A Y. 
For cireulars, 


Mrs. C. F. 


207 Broadway. 


instruction 
years, 
S to le. 


45 went 47th St. 


les.ey 


home and school given to liffle gire. Gymnasium, 
New York City, 557 Fifth Ave nue. 

i] ME. ALBERTI'S ELSART?} 
d School of Expression. To sup . ile ment general 
education, make acquired knowledge prac ical, and 
afford training tor the home and for society. 

Ws. M. ALBERTI. 
NEW YORK City, 120 Broadway 
Ell VYOAA Lali SCHVUUL.— El E- 

4 bing De partment, Cooper Union. “ Dwicnt Ms 
THuD” of iostruction, Degree of LL.B. after 2 years 
course. Graduate course added. Fee, 8100 


32, and East S7th Street 
Aes Seat SAND M1: THOM P- 

SON's Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
55 West 47 


—Mrs. SaRAd H. EMERSON, Principal 
Reopens Uctobe 


Y ie MISSES ELY'S SCHVOL FOR 
GIRLS. 

New YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave., hear 11¥th St 

HEMISSES MERINGTON— 


Regular aan optional courses for Young Ladies 


ic, Pai 
Dn UWD, Ph D., 





New Brix hton 
QC fT 
lividual sys 
or fall exan 
os epmnra- 
| Ad A 4 
will reopen Sept. 19 
MeTeacr, Principal 
IOL F iA Glad ‘ 





Nation. 


panne: 


Ave., cor. Quincy St 
, PNT Ee 


, 


LLivVdid 


RVaN's Boarding and 


aware Avenue, 


address 


Hartt. Principal 
S SCHOOL 
ar 

and Wellesley 


CHOO: 
ABNER (©. THOMAS 
Degree of 
Morning division, 
For catalogues, ap 
-ARENCE D. ASHLEY 


wnd Miss BANGS 

Native teachers in 
pils. Certifleate ad 
Special care in 


GEo. CHASE, Dean, 


ISS THOM 


/ i 


th Street. 

MOL FOR GIRLS 
A few board 
r 3. 


SSth and Sé6th Sts. 


Re sident } pupil *. 





_ TEN GIRLS 
Charge, $250.0 
“MIN. ik Y, 


oe the higher scier 
nitng. 40th year 
President 








ns Thr irsday Sept. 20 





a 
pews 


. kaducatioonal. 


PENNSYLVaNia, Bryn Mawr 


fsets mane © OLLEG# 
FOR WOMEN 


situated ten miles from Philadelphia. « inder 
graduate and graduate instruction. AWarts annually 
two Buropean Ve rilowships (value 5x five Vraduate 
Scholarships (value $200) and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) tn Grees, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History of 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biolowy Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Pai 


ss 


Ters 





losephy and Physics. Graduate Courses tn Semitic Lan 
guages. For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
as above 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
ISS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, 


AM and COLLEGE PREPARAT 


RY SCHOOL POR GIRLS reopens Sept. Ya, isve ad 
ireas Miss FLORENCE Balowtn 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia 
. : ) 
CALS SCAHUE 
» 
A HIGH CLASS PREPARATORY ScHU 
PUR BOYS. 
Illustrated Catalogue CHARLES H. Stoo 
i LTONS 
Princtpals 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pactoryy 
"EYSTON t } 

\ A refined school home for both = ies. rur 
mountain air, Delightful ¢ al pus. Perfect sanitation 
Thorough tastruction ‘ Larges tmaxierate seta f 
circuiar Ls xv 1 win, A.M... Principe 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, B08, 24, S45 West 





Chelten Ave 
MSS MAB) B.S VS’ BOAR 
tr and Day School, 6th vear 
by oryn Mawr C Ollege The Bryn Mawr 
' 


minations are held tn the scaux 
the College. School certitt 


ate ¢ 
PRNNSYLY ANLA, Hy tal bur 
| oF hm DAYVSAUAG S VIN AA) ; 
Thorough instruction. Home mforts. lows 
tion healthful. Address Mra. KR. S. Hitchoowk 


Pr Amy oy VANTA Kingst 


W? VG SEMINAR } 
Coeducationa ine ¢ the largest an 


1 bes 
equipped Semtuartes in the US. AY ARE A perience: 
of teacners, ter years Literary and & iffe ¢ reese 
College Preparation, Business, Mus 4 amd Bho 
tor or Catalogue, address 

Rev. lL. L. Spracts President 


Swarteror air gE 4tiv and 4112 Spruce St 


a VADON'S SOAALTING AN: 
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Ginn & ‘Company’s 
Latest Publications. 





Scheiner’s Astronomical Spectroscopy. 


Translated, revised, and — by Professor E. B. Frost of Dart- 
mouth College. 8vo. Half leather. Illustrated. xiii+482 pages. 
Price, by mail, $5.00. (Department of Special Publication.) 

P. Cornelii Taciti, Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, In- 
dexes, and a Bibliography, by Professor ALFRED GUDEMAN of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Large 8vo. Cloth cxxxviii+447 
p es. Price, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. (Department of Special 


-ublication.) 
Oriental Studies. 


A selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. 
Square 8vo. Cloth. 278 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 2. 


An Introduction to the French Authors. 
A Reader for Beginners. Edited by ALPHONSE N. VAN DaELL of the 


The Gate to the Anabasis. 


With Colloquia, Notes, and Vocabulary. By CLARENCE W. WLEASON, 
Master in the Roxbury Latin School, Boston. Small 12mo. Cloth. 
47 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 45 cents. (Latin and Greek 
School Classic Series.) 


‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Edited by Sara E. WILTSE. Illustrated by CaROLINES. KinG. Boards. 
i2mo. 237 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 45 cents. (Home and 
School Library Series.) 

A Tale of Twe Cities. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. Boards. 12mo. 447 pages. Price, by mail, 

postpaid, 75 cents. (Home and School Library Series.) 


Stories from Plato. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 90 cents. 
Language Series.) 


Thucydides, Book III. 


Edited by Professor C. F. Smita of Vanderbilt University. Square 
12mo, Cloth. 320 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.75. (College paid, 


Essays and Letters Selected from the Writings of John 


Series of Greek Authors.) 


Primary Geography. 


12mo. Cloth. v+25l1 
(International Modern Boards. 


By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 
80 cents. 





By Mary E. Burt, author of ‘* Literary Landmarks,” etc. Illustrated. 
262 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. (Home and 
School Library Neries.) 


, The Philosophy of Teaching. 


12mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, by mail, post- 


Ruskin. 


By ALEx Everett Fryx. Square 8vo. Cloth. 136 pages. Fully | Edited by Lois G. Hurrorp. Illustrated. Half leather. Price, by 


illustrated. Price, by mail, = 75 cents. 


mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


(Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle.) 





Descriptive Circulars of the above books sent free to any address. 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 





A REFERENCE BOOK 
for Editors, General 


GOUWIA’S |i: itn, Gene 
Illustrated |Newerater Oftecs 


ar Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 
oF Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, Biology) Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
Allied Sciences. a... ae $12.00 
B& Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STAEET, PHILADELPHIA 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The wor is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 a 
each, printed from new Sectroev es Paes on su 
book pai paper bound in fine bil muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bil Publishing Co., Nor. 
wich, Conn, Original price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 


ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
issued. received from Paris and Leipzig as soon ar 
uu 











MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 


LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on ce- 
mand. New books received from Paris 8 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dictionary, 
3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and fauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders fos Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES: 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WHLLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 











MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
“ Mrs. Peary’s descriptions of greenery are admirable.”’ 
—London Spectator. Frice, $2.00. 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St..N Y. 


A Curious Book. 
Les Moeurs Secretes du XVIIe Siecle. 


Cateaheg par OCTAVE eg 4to, sewed, uncut, illus 


trated. Paris, 1883. 
EORGE P. H 'MPAREY, 
25 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, ana Journals 
e Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
m.._A in America. Tne Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non partisan and non-sectarian tem 
pomedg paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mentio 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
pest 1111 ARCH 8T.. PHILADELPHIA. a 
To Librarians. Book-Lovers, and iain. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
(@”™ Attention is om ae to ee va valuable collection. 


31 tnton ‘Square. New York. 


fTistory of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHaSE. Vol I. To the outbreak of ‘the college 
controvers Large 8vo, cloth $3 50, net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on joe =p gh of price bv 

K LORD, Hanover, N. H. 
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POPU AR BOOK CO., Cnricaco. 


Foreign Booksel- 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., focsigy Tnvsset: 
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to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig. 
Paris, London. ete. Tauchnitz British Autbors. ete. 
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The Week. 


SENATOR CAFFERY’S speech of July 24 
was the most illuminating discourse 
that has been pronounced on the diffe 
rences between the House and Senate. 
Moreover, it coincided exactly with pub 
lic opinion, and contirmed public sus 
picion in a remarkable way. Mr. Caffery 
had got tired of carrying the Sugar 
Trust on his back in addition to the 
sugar-planters of his own State. So he 
proceeded to unload the former, and in 
so doing he deposited the burden where 
all attentive observers have been con 
vinced that it belonged—on the should 
ers of Gorman and Brice. As Mr. Gorman 
had taken occasion to report private in- 
terviews he (Caffery) would improve 
the opportunity likewise. He was at alit 
tle conference at which were present, 
among others, Messrs. Brice and Gor- 
man. It wasdecided at that conference 
that 40 per cent. on raw and 50 per cent. 
on refined sugar was proper. Then he 
continued: 





‘“*T took that schedule to the finance com- 
mittee and gave it to Senator Jones. Mr. 
Jones, after a calculation, pointed out that 
in the differential ailowed the refiners was 
concealed a differential greater than that in 
the McKinley law. 1 thereupon withdrew it. 
After further consultation I presented an 
other schedule, placing 1 cent on raw and 
11, on refined. So it remained for some time 
when I was admonished by Mr. Gorman 
and Mr. Brice that this second schedule 
meant free sugar. Mr. Jones told us that the 
sugar-refining interests would favor free su- 
gar if that schedule was insisted upon. He 
wanted me to accept 40 per cent. on raw and 
refined and 44 differential on retined. That 
schedule was not acceptable to me or the su- 
gar-growers, and I want the country to know 
that it was dictated by the refining interests. 
At last we accepted it, with the understanding 
that the bounty provision for 1894 should 
stand. I call on Senators Vest and Jones to 
say whether what I have said is not true.”’ 


Senators Vest and Jones by their silence 
admitted the truth of Mr. Caffery’s 
statement. Then the Senator from Lou- 
isiana referred in sarcastic terms to 
Mr. Gorman’s statement of the previous 
day that, however distasteful the sugar 
duty was to him, he knew that the two 
votes of the Louisiana Senators were es- 
sential to the passage of the bill. 





This was a perfectly crushing exposure. 
It showed up Gorman as the secret attor- 
ney of the Sugar Trust all the way 
through. Yet this man had made a 
three-hours’ speech in denunciation of 
what he called executive interference 
with the Senate, aftirming that he and 
his faction had been sacrificing their 
own principles and views of the public 
good to the necessity of framing a tariff 
bill that could command forty-three 
votes. How were these votes to be had’ 
By yielding to the Louisiana Senators a 





The Nation. 


duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem on all 
sugars and } cent additional on retined 
Now comes the Louisiana Senator and 
Says it is nosuch thing. Instead of Gor 
man vielding the } cent tohim, he yield 
ed it to Gorman. The sugar retineries 
seeking protection were not in hits State, 
but in Maryland, Ohio, and New Jersey 
That settles the whole question. Every 
body suspected beforehand that Gor 
man, Brice, and Smith were the props 
and bulwarks of the Sugar Trust 
Now they know it 


For the first time in twelve months, 
the July Treasury statement shows a 
balance to the good The change 
is mostly due to the great increase 
in internal-revenue receipts, which 
have nearly doubled for the month. 
Great quantities of spirits have been 
withdrawn from bond in anticipation 
of a higher tax, just as, in 1890, 
the importations and customs receipts 
ran up toanenormous figure in the two 
or three months before the enactment 
of the McKinley bill with its higher 
duties. There can be no doubt that, if 
a tariff bill could be passed within ten 
days, importations, which are now only 
hand-to-mouth, would speedily take 
on great proportions, and the Govern 
ment would have all the money it 
needs. There is an immense amount of 
goods in bond, upon which importers 
are drawing only to fill orders. With 
the tariff uncertainty brought to anend, 
a great trade movement would almost 
infallibly set in. The demand of the 
business community is that Congress 
shall make or break the new tariff 
quickly. 


The Financial Chron publishes a 
table of our gold exports and imports 
for fourteen years, beginning with the 
year 1881. Each year is the fiscal year 
ending June 30. Consequently the ta 
ble is complete from July 1, 1880, to 
June 30, 1894. The result is somewhat 
surprising in the smaliness of our net 
exportation of gold, considering that we 
are one of the largest gold-producing 
countries in the world. The totals are 
these: 


Expor: 14 years Imports Net exports 
$566, 767, TY Save Oe al $72, TLASS1 

During this time the country has pro 
duced, according to the reports of the 
director of the mint, $460,000,000 gold 
The use of gold in the industrial arts 
during this time has been not more, but 
probably less. than $182.000,000. Now, 
if we add together the net exports and 
the amount used in the industrial 
arts, and subtract the same from the 
gold production of the country. we find 
that there has been a net addition to our 


gold money during the fourteen years of 












$204 000 000. The mint estimate of the 


gold in the country for monetary uses 


July 1, 1898. was S597 607 68° The net 
exports from July 1, 18u5, to July Ist 
according to the ¢ Were 34 
O00, while the gold productior f the 
country for the same time was within a 
small fraction of being # 
Y55,000 Increase over the previous vear 
from which should be « rete $1 
OOO OOO used im the arts Therefore at 
the beginning of last month there was 
a net increase of SIs thaking «a 
total of Shle tes es if x for more- 
tary uses lhis t he fears 
of % ir? sts 

One Southern State holds an election 
this week, and another next The tive 
judges of the Supreme Court in Tennes 
see are elected In a body once every 
eight vears, and the terms of the pres 
ent bench are just) expiring To 
day the people will decide between 
a straight Democratic ticket of five 


names, and a fusion ticket made up of 


Republicans and Populists in the propor 


tion of four to one The contest ts of 
special interest for the aring of the 


results upon the November election 
when a Governor will be chosen. If the 
fusion should win this week, the Repub 
licans and Populists would combine 
again for the November election, but as 
Harrison and Weaver together in 1892 
fell 13,000 short of Cleveland's vote, a 
Democratic victory seems altogether 
probable) On Monday next Alabama 
elects State ofticers Here also there is 
a combination between the Republicans 
and the Populists, for the Kolb faction 
of Democrats are now the same as Popu 
lists. The Nolbites were very contident 
early in the canvass, being encouraged 
among other things by campaign con 
tributions from the Home Market Club 
of Boston, made on the advice of Sena- 
tor Hoar; but they seem to have lost 
ground as the canvass has proceeded, 
and it looks to an outsider as though 
the coalition would meet the defeat 
which it deserves. 


The lowa Republicans have followed 
the example of their brethren in Kansas, 
and entirely ignored the liquor question 
in their platform. There is not even the 
perfunctory declaration in favor of tem 
perance which is the last refuge of the 
timid politician. The incident is a 
striking proof of the decadence of pro- 
hibition. Only three or four years ago 
the party was declaring “‘ against a com- 
promise with the saloon,’’ and pledging 
‘ continued opposition to the behests of 
the saloon power through the mainte 
nance and enforcement of the prohi 


bitory law Last winter a Republican 
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Legislature virtually repealed that law 
by establishing a kind of local-op- 
tion system, under which saloons may 
be started in any community which 
votes to have them; and now a Republi- 
can State convention, by its expressive 
silence, announces that the party has 
abandoned all pretence of further belief 
in prohibition. 





The judiciary committee of the House 
has reported favorably the bill already 
passec by the Senate for the suppression 
of the lottery traffic, through nationaland 
international commerce and the postal 
service, subject to the jurisdiction and 
laws of the United States. The mea- 
sure is aimed at the old Louisiana 
lottery swindle, which has effected 
a lodgment at a Florida port and 
taken advantage of loopholes in the 
statutes to revive its business through- 
out the country. There is urgent need 
that the pending bill shall be passed, for 
reports from many places in the North 
as well as the South agree that the 
operations of the company are already 
large and daily growing. The mea- 
sure is so carefully drawn that it seems 
as though it must prove effective. The 
endorsement of the judiciary commit- 
tee shows that there is no technical 
objection to it, and every argument on 
moral grounds is in its favor. The only 
hope of its opponents is that they may 
defeat its passage by preventing its con- 
sideration, and public opinion should 
declare itself so strongly for action by 
the House that this policy cannot suc- 
ceed. 





Josiah Quincy’s National Lithograph- 
ic Company at Washington has gone 
to smash. The hard times were too 
much for it—the hard times being in 
this case the failure to get the Patent 
Office printing for another year. How 
it got its first year’s contract by a very 
close approach to fraud and collusion is 
now an old story. But Mr. Quincy’s at- 
tempt to make the company out a bona- 
fide printing concern, with the Patent 
Oftice printing merely as an incident, 
looks queer enough beside the statements 
of the superintendent in his application 
for areceivership. He admits that the 
company never had any existence ex- 
cept upon paper, that only three shares 
of its nominal $100,000 stock were ever 
issued, and that even they were not 
paid for. Attachments and judgments 
are raining upon the company, the 
books are said to have been made off 
with, and there is a general scuttling on 
the part of all concerned. Mr. Quincy 
is reported to be in Boston, deliberating 
on the advisability of taking the nomi- 
nation for mayor on the issue of re- 
form. 





That was an extraordinary letter from 
Vice-President Brooks of the Pennsyl- 





vania Railroad which Mr. Choate sub- 
mitted to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on Wednesday week. The general 
public has long had a growing impres- 
sion that the free-pass abuse was getting 
worse and worse, but the revelations 
made by Mr. Brooks will surprise even 
the most suspicious. A simple prohibi- 
tion by the Constitution of the granting 
of free passes will not suftice to abolish 
the abuse. Pennsylvania has had such 
a provision for twenty years, the lan- 
guage of the Constitution of 1873 being: 


‘‘No railroad, railway, or other transpor- 

tation company shall grant free passes, or 
passes at a discount, to any person except 
officers or employees of the company.”’ 
Yet Mr. Brooks testifies that members 
of all departments of the State Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, including nearly 
all the judges of the Supreme and infe- 
rior courts, receive, expect, and even 
ask for passes. 





Railroads that call for protection 
against rioters must not themselves turn 
rioters. The scandalous breach of the 
peace at Bridgeport on Thursday, in the 
conflict between the New Haven Road 
and a traction company, is only a sam- 
ple of too frequent occurrences of that 
kind. Violence and the destruction of 
property and imperilling of life, to gain 
a momentary advantage or to win a 
technical legal point, are too common re- 
sorts of rival railroad corporations, and 
are worthy of just as severe condemna- 
tion and repression as the burning of cars 
and pillaging by strikers. A company ap- 
pealing to the courts must come clean- 
handed, and must not itself be guilty of 
the things which it condemns in others. 
If there is any way of adequately pun- 
ishing the men who were responsible for 
the outrage in Bridgeport, the city and 
State authorities ought not to let it slip. 
Law-defying corporations ought to be 
brought up with as sharp a turn as other 
anarchists. 





The railroads are beginning to present 
their ‘‘ little bills” to the city of Chi- 
cago. Onecompany alone figures up a 
direct loss of $449,000. This is one of 
the invariable ‘‘ next morning’’ results 
of an anarchistic debauch. A lot of 
fun is to be had out of it while the riot 
is going on, and the politicians are sit- 
ting about watching property destroyed 
while they are discussing the sacred 
rights of labor and expounding nice 
points in constitutional interpretation. 
But the ‘‘ Please remit at your earliest 
convenience’”’ always comes along in 
due time, and the courts are right there 
to enforce payment. The least Mayor 
Hopkins and Gov. Altgeld can do is to 
turn in their salaries to help foot the 
bills which their fooling with fire has 
brought on the taxpayers. 





We find in the American Architect a 
clear statement of the reason why 





strikes nowadays always imply intimi- 
dation and violence. It was not always 
so. The old idea and original theory 
of a strike was a peaceful appeal to the 
facts as regards the labor market. The 
employer would assert that he could 
not afford to pay more, and that 
he could find men to do the work 
for the wages; this the employees 
would deny, and would quit work to see 
on which side the truth lay. If the 
master was able to get men for his 
money, the strike was a failure; if not, 
it was a success. When the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers first came 
into prominence by tying up the Eastern 
Railroad, they won, and won peaceably, 
because the company was actually un- 
able to get skilled engineers to take the 
places of the strikers. But since that 
time thesupply has so greatly increased, 
and strike after strike has thrown so 
many out of work and into other occu- 
pations temporarily, that a peaceful 
strike would now be nonsensical. The 
same is the case with nearly all other 
skilled trades, and with all unskilled la- 
bor. The condition of the labor market 
is now such that the idea of a peaceful 
trial of strength between men and em- 
ployers is completely abandoned. Strik- 
ers hope for success at present only as 
they hope to be allowed to frighten or 
club away the men who are ready and 
anxious to take their places. 





The miners’ strike in the Gogebic 
range of northern Michigan was declared 
off on Sunday, after the men had been 
idle for six weeks and lost $100,000 in 
wages. This strike furnishes an im- 
pressive illustration of the harm done to 
workingmen by the lower order of labor 
organizations. It was perfectly obvious 
to every unprejudiced observer that the 
movement stood no possible chance of 
success. The majority of the men them- 
selves saw this, and were averse to a 
strike. But they were tied up in an or- 
ganization a leader of which was bent 
on ‘‘showing his power’ and insisted 
upon ordering them out. He has drawn 
good pay during the past six weeks, 
while they have been half starving. Yet 
he would be a bold prophet who should 
venture to predict that these very men 
would not be fools enough to submit to 
such tyranny again within six months. 





The Berlin ation points out an inter- 
national effect of the cutting short of 
the reign of Debs. It regards the fresh 
demonstration of the absurdity of a 
general strike as bound to make a Ceep 
impression on European agitators, For 
years they have been mysteriously threat- 
ening to bring capital to its senses by a 
universal strike, until the possibility of 
playing such a trump-card has be- 
come one of the fixed articles of be- 
lief in the labor creed. But Debs has 
proved it to be an article of a falling 
church. The Social-Democratic Vor- 
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wdrts admits this, while recognizing the 
fact that the American labor unions are 
stronger than those of any other coun- 
try except England. Fut even if they 
were ten times as strong as they are, it 
says, ‘‘ the proclamation of a general 
strike would be a blow in the water.”’ 
If Debs has settled this question for 
Europe as well as for us, he has not been 
a Dictator and gone to jail in vain. 





Very serious complications are likely 
to arise in the Roman Catholic church 
because of Mgr. Satolli’s approval of 
Bishop Watterson’s exclusion of liquor- 
sellers from holding office in church so- 
cieties. Without suggesting odious com- 
parisons, we cannot ignore the fact that 
the retail liquor business, in the Eastern 
and Middle States at least, is largely 
in the hands of Roman Catholics; and 
it is very probable that most of them 
sell liquor on Sunday. In this city 
it has even happened that a dealer 
who did not wish to sell on Sun- 
day was driven out of business by the 
persecution of the police; the authori- 
ties regarding him as a wicked and 
slothful servant who did not put out his 
talent at usury and earn enough to pay 
his assessments. If now the admonition 
of Mgr. Satollito the bishops of other 
dioceses is mandatory, the unfortunate 
saloon-keeper will find himself ‘‘ be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea.’’ De 
privation of the sacraments and result- 
ing perdition threaten him if he sells 
liquor on Sunday, and temporal ruin 
hangs over him if he does not. More- 
over, the community would regard with 
callous indifference the consummation 
of the alternative. 





To free ourselves from any charge of 
sectarian bias in this matter, we would 
eall attention to certain statements 
made at a meeting of Protestant clergy 
at Saratoga. A layman, Mr Dailey of 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented to the gathering some unpleasant 
facts ascertained by him during a six- 
months’ investigation of the liquor traf- 
fic. He found that of 60,000 signers of 
applications for licenses a very large 
number were officers of churches, and 
not a few were officers of government. 
Presbyterians and Baptists were men- 
tioned by name, and, in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, ‘‘ Sunday - 
teachers, trustees, and thirty-seven 
vestrymen signed for from one to five 
times each.”” Mr. Dailey adds council- 
men galore; but we do not attach much 
importance to this. As the judge said 
of drunkenness, according to the re- 
port in one of the oldest English law 
books, in quashing a writ to remove 
an alderman for that failing—‘* that 
is something to which the best of 
them are liable.’” It is very clear 
that the Protestant clergy have some 
preliminaries to attend to before re- 
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garding the motes in the eyes of their 
Romish brethren, and it may be worth 
their while to see that they are not 
left behind in vigorous action against the 


Nation. 


abuses of the liquor traffic. 


The conviction of Capt. Doherty and 
his ward-men and their dismissal from 
the police force are a satisfactory out 
come of the testimony against them be 
fore the Senate committee, and a con- 
clusive answer to those who have at 
tempted to belittle the disclosures Mr. 
Gott brought out by saying that they con 
tained little or no legal evidence. It is 
significant of the prevailing public opi- 
nion that, so far as the Tammany com 
missioners are concerned,the result is 
accepted only as evidence of their will 
sacrifice particular 
Toattribute to them now adis 
interested desire to purify the force after 
their former refusals to take any notice 


ingness to these 


otticers. 


of repeated scandals affecting officers in 
the department, would be such credulity 
as even Mayor Gilroy never expects from 
the public. Doherty's testimony that he 
reported to the president of the board 
the fact that a persistent law-breaker 
was being accepted as bondsman for her 
accomplices, is the first revealed link 
between commissioners and suspected 
officers. That there was a connection 
has never been doubted since the Senate 
inquiry was begun. It shows how well 
founded was Mr. Gotf's objection to the 
present trials during the recess of the 
committee, and may have an effect on 
the attempts of some of the commission- 
ers to put all the responsibility upon Su 
perintendent Byrnes. The captain said 
he went to the president because he 
thought that commissioner could check 
the scandal. 
posed that Commissioner Martin would 


Why should he have sup 


act over the head of the chief executive 
officer in this particular instance ? And 
why did Martin do nothing then, so far 
as is known, while now, in the light of 
exposure, he votes to try the sergeants 
who permitted this irregularity ? 


The final form of the new Hawaiian 
Constitution, as proclaimed on July 4 by 
those who had dethroned a queen for 
doing the same thing, reveals several in- 
teresting features which show that the 
framers had followed current discussion 
with intelligence. Not a few articles 
are incorporated providing for what 
many reformers in this country have 
contended would be highly desirable for 
us. Thus the Supreme Court is made by 
article 40 the “sole judge’’ in disputed 
elections to either house. The Presi lent’s 
term of oftice Is fixed at six vears, and he 
is not eligible to reélection. A majority 
of the members elected, and not simply 
a majority of a quorum, is to be neces 
sary to pass any law, which of itself 
without the 
need of authorizing the chairman, as he 


would end filibustering 
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is authorized in article 45, to “count the 
members present for the purpose of as 
certaining whether there is a quorum.” 
Finally, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford will per 
ceive, when he reads article 37, that his 
bread 
many years, is returning to him from 
Honolulu 
net shall be ex officio members of both 


cast upon the waters, lo' these 


“The members of the cabi 


houses of the Legislature, with all the 
rights, powers, and privileges of ele ected 
mem bers, except the right to vote.’ 


For the rest, the Constitution is frank 
ly oligarchical. The Senate is the cen 
tre of power, and the property qualifi 
cation for membership in that body and 
for the right to vote for members is so 
high that it is sure to be dominated by 
the few wealthy people in the tslands., 
The Senate elects the President, and 
when it Is not In session, provision ts 
made for an anomalous council of state 
with autocratic powers. The suffrage ts 
much more restricted than under the 
monarchy Aspecial provision ts mack 
doubtless unexampled in constitutional 
literature, that if the Legislature refuses 
to vote salaries to Government ofticials. 
the minister of finance shall go on paying 
them just the same. In short, there is 
everywhere in the document the appear 
ance of guarding against being ‘' snowed 
under by the natives, who outnumber 
us," as Mr. Armstrong naively put the 
For such an end the Constitution 


is a very good one, and we do not well 


case 


see how a handful of men could better 
rule a great mass of conquered people un 
der the forms of liberty, but surely this 
is not the sacred Hawaiian freedom for 


which so much ink has been shed 


Two articles of the French Govern 
ment’s bill for the repression of anar- 
chists were exct llently conceived. One 
of them calls for the solitary confine- 
mentof anarchists imprisoned under the 
new law. This will put anend to visiting 
delegations and flowers and interviews 
and theatrical posing. A still heavier 
blow is struck by the fifth article, 
forbidding the press to report anarchist 


trials This will destroy what little 
glamour is left about the unlucky 
anarchist Solitary confinement and 


trial unreported are enough to disgust 
any man seeking to acquire fame and do 
the world good by anarchist crimes 
The indignant Deputy of the Revolution- 
ary Socialist group who declared that 
the anarchist scare is being made use 
of to strangle the republic, ought not to 
Carnot was assassinated not 
for private revenge, but for moral effect 
on the public. But the effect turns out 


complain 


to be, not to bring society to its knees, 
but to make it put a sharper edge on its 
guillotine, ready for anarchist necks. 
A party that sets about producing great 
moral effects, must take them as they 
come. 
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WHERE THE PARTY STANDS. 
THE fight over the tariff bill has already 
lasted long enough to show where the 
Democratic party stands. It always 
takes a few days for public sentiment to 
formulate itself and secure expression 
through public meetings, the columns 
of the weekly newspapers, and the other 
channels of its utterance. Time enough 
for this purpose has now elapsed, and 
nobody can longer remain in doubt as to 
the sentiment of the party at large. 

Indiana has always been a close State, 
and her politicians of both parties are 
keenly alive to the bearings of any new 
question which comes up. Gov. Mat 
thews, the Democratic executive who 
behaved so energetically during the re- 
cent strike troubles, is in Washington, 
and brings this message from his party: 

** Ninety per cent. of the Democrats of In- 
diana would rather have ber members come 
back to them with the President’s message 
and without any tariff bill, than bring home 
the Senate bill for which they would have to 
apologize from the first day of the campaign 
to its close.”’ 

Mr. Shanklin, editor of the Evansville 
Courier, and one of the most prominent 
Democratic politicians in the same State, 
writes that the President’s attitude ‘‘ is 
inspiring and will save our party from 
defeat.’”’ He reports that the indigna- 
tion on account of the Senate’s conduct 
has greatly increased since Gorman’s 
attack upon Cleveland, and proceeds: 

‘The hope is everywhere expressed that the 
House will stand by the President to the last, 
refusing all overtures from the Senate, even 
at the peril of defeating any tariff measure. 
‘ Better no legislation at all than the Senate 
bill,” is the expression heard everywhere 
from thoughtful Democrats. With the Presi- 
dent, the House of Representatives, and the 
popular sentiment of the party on one side, 
and the Senate ‘held up’ by a_ half-dozen 
recalcitrants on the other, we should have 
an issue that would set Indiana ablaze with 
enthusiasm without any legisiation at all; 
but if the Senate bill were passed as it 
now stands, we should have an apologetic 
campaign from the start, made all the more 
abject and hopeless by contrast with the 
splendid courage and steadfast fidelity of the 
President to party pledges.” 

The chairman and two ex-chairmen 
of the Howard County Democratic 
committee, the principal of the Kokomo 
high-school, the editor of the Kokomo 
Dispatch, and other leading Democrats 
unite in declaring their approval of the 
Wilson bill as passed by the House; 
‘‘commend the President for his letter 
to Chairman Wilson’’; ‘‘ denounce the 
Senate bill as a departure from the Chi- 
cago platform and an attempt to de- 
ceive the plain, common people, who fa- 
vor the Wilson bill heartily and wholly” ; 
‘* denounce the speech of Senator Gor- 
man as unworthy of any Democrat,’’ 
and ask this plain question: ‘‘ Why is it 
that the Senate bill as it stands is the 
best bill the Senate can pass, unless it 
is because you and your fellow-conspi- 
rators have utterly refused to vote for 
any measure which does embody the sen- 
timent of the Democrats of the whole 
country ?” 





Democratic sentiment in Maryland 
found expression on Monday night in an 
immense public meeting at Frederick, 
which adopted with the greatest enthu- 
siasm resolutions reciting the well-known 
facts as to the course of the ‘‘ Senatorial 
Trust’’ toward tariff reform; character- 
izing as ‘‘ foremost among these traitors 
to Democratic principles and _ these 
tools of corporations, monopolists, and 
Trusts, Arthur P. Gorman, a Senator 
from our own State’’; cordially endors- 
ing the Wilson bill ‘‘ and the efforts of 
the great Democratic leader and patriot, 
Grover Cleveland, to carry out in good 
faith the platform and principles of the 
Democratic party” ; repudiating and con- 
demning ‘‘the Gorman-McKinley bill as 
designed, like its prototype, the William 
McKinley bill, to rob and plunder the 
masses of the people for the enrich- 
ment of corporations, monopolists, and 
Trusts’; and concluding: 

“That we demand that Arthur P. Gorman 
resign his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, and give over misrepresenting an 
honest people in the interest and for the bene- 
fit of himself, corporations, monopolists, and 
Trusts; and we pledge ourselves to leave 
nothing honest undone to oust him trom the 
seat he disgraces, should he fail to resign the 
same.”’ 

A prominent Democrat who was a 
delegate-at-large from his State to the 
last national Democratic Convention, 
writes to Mr. Wilson that he hopes the 
House will not yield, declaring that, if 
it should, ‘‘ defeat is just as certain to 
overtake the party as the election 
comes.’’ He says that he has been out 
among the people of West Virginia, and 
finds them in no mood to condone any 
trifling on the question. He adds: 

‘If the coal barons and the ironmongers 
and Sugar Trust are to dictate the policy of 
the party, what boots it to the people whether 
the Republican or the Democratic party is in 
power? If protection is right, let the Repub- 
licans have all tne glory to be obtained by 
perpetuating it, but, for God’s sake, let not 
the Democratic party surrender its principle 
or go over to the heresy.” 

Columns might be filled with such ex- 
pressions of the feeling that pervades 
the Democratic party on this question. 
There is nothing to be set over against 
this. Not asingle case has been report- 
ed in any part of the United States 
where a public meeting has been held or 
a declaration of public sentiment has 
been made in favor of the stand taken 
by Gorman and his few allies. The 
press of the country is substantially 
unanimous against them. 

The differences between the Senate 
and the House, or, rather, between the 
Democrats of the House and the small 
Gorman ‘‘combine,’’ involve a_sur- 
render by one party or the other. Which 
shall it be—the representatives of the 
people, or the representatives of the 
Trusts? No doubt is left as to how the 
Democratic party of the nation would 
answer that question. The issue should 
be made. We can stand the McKinley 
law a while longer, but we cannot afford 
to allow a precedent under which a few 





highwaymen in one branch of Congress 
may ‘‘hold up’’ a bill demanded by a 
majority of the people of the United 
States. 





DEMOCRATIC PROTECTIONISTS. 
THE attitude of such Senators as Mr. 
Gorman, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Caffery is 
in one sense surprising. They belong to 
a party which has long stood for a reve- 
nue tariff, and which succeeded at 
the last election on a platform which 
explicitly declared protective duties 
unconstitutional. But when the time 
comes for realizing what was promised 
to the people, and for actually abolish- 
ing protective duties, these men refuse 
to go with their party, and positively 
maintain that the measure now insisted 
on by tbe House is not such as good 
Democrats should support. 

But if any one will be at the pains to 
read the speeches of these gentlemen, he 
will cease to feel surprised at their 
course. They reveal themselves as tho- 
roughgoing, ‘‘ dyed-in-the-wool’’ — pro- 
tectionists. It is perfectly evident that 
they have no conception of what a reve 
nue tariff means, and no acquaintance 
with the arguments used against pro- 
tection; and it is even doubtful if they 
could now comprehend these arguments 
if they tried to do so. Their whole sys- 
tem and mode of thinking would have to 
be changed before they could appreciate 
those elementary and fundamentat! prin 
ciples of government which protective 
duties violate. Indeed, after reading the 
speeches of these Senators, one is rather 
surprised that they should be willing to 
consent to any reduction of protective 
duties at all, or to have anything to do 
with a party making such professions as 
the organization with which they have 
allied themselves. 

Senator Caffery, for instance, declares 
with evident earnestness and sincerity 
that the duty upon sugar is not protec- 
tion. The sugar industry is not ‘* in- 
digenous,”’ and a tariff upon imported 
sugar is nothing but simple justice, 
Moreover, this encouragement to en- 
gage in sugar-planting has existed 
for 100 years, and therefore it is an 
act of cruelty to withdraw it. Such 
sentiments are exactly those which we 
are accustomed to hear from Republican 
statesmen. Senator Aldrich or Senator 
Chandler might adopt the speech of the 
Senator from Louisiana as his own, and 
send it to his constituents as detining 
the traditional policy of the Republican 
party. In fact, Senator Caffery’s state- 
ment of the case of the protectionists is 
far stronger than that commonly adopt- 
ed by them. They ask ina deprecat- 
ing way for protection as a help to 
infant industries; but Senator UCaf- 
fery boldly declares that the longer a 
duty has existed, the greater the rea- 
son for continuing it. To disturb a tax 
that has been imposed for 100 years is 
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an act of cruelty and oppression; after 
it had existed for 200 years, to abolish 
it would be no less than sacrilege or 
parricide. 

Senator Gorman’s sincerity in some of 
his professions has been occasionally 
questioned; but no one can read his last 
speech without being convinced that he 
is a sincere protectionist. He explicitly 
declares that he is opposed to removing 
the duty upon coal, because it would 
enable the people of New England to get 
coal cheaper than they now do. ‘‘From 
Boston east’’ the coal of Nova Scotia, 
mined by a foreign syndicate, will be 
exclusively used. Such a state of things 
is shocking to Senator Gorman. He will 
not consent to bring it about. Moreover, 
the New Englanders do not want it. They 
would rather burn more expensive fuel, 
provided it came from their own coun 
try. Senator Gorman knows the senti- 
ment of New England, because he 
asked Senator Aldrich—a very astute 
man—whether he wanted free coal, 
and he said he did not. Moreover, no 
New England Senator has voted for it; 
and Senator Gorman declares positively, 
‘Not a New Englander asks for it.” 
He has never heard of the platforms of 
the New England Democrats, nor the 
arguments of her tariff-reform leagues, 
nor the demonstrations of great numbers 
of her most intelligent business men. He 
has ears only for Republican politicians 
and protected manufacturers. What they 
tell him is what the people demand. 

Nor is Senator Gorman deficient in 
protectionist pathos. The American ma- 
nufacturer does not want cheaper fuel 
‘to the exclusion of American interests. ”’ 
To remove the duty upon coal would 
not only exclude American interests, it 
would also admit Canadian interests. 
It would benefit the Canadian trea- 
sury. Worse than that, it would bring 
protit to that horrid thing, a corpora- 
tion. ‘‘God knows,’’ the pious Senator 
from Maryland exclaims, ‘‘ we have 
Trusts enough to deal with now.”’ For 
his part he will never agree ‘‘ that a 
foreign Trust shall enter our territory 
and take the substance from our peo- 
ple’’—meaning that he is not willing 
that the Dominion Coal Company 
should sell coal in this country cheaper 
than the Maryland coal companies sell 
it. 

To be sure, Senator (rorman would 
tolerate this iniquity, horrible as it is, 
provided the Canadian Government 
would tolerate a like iniquity, and ad. 
mit coal free from the United States. In 
this particular his protectionism is 
slightly impure; but this is due to the 
corrupting doctrine of reciprocity intro- 
duced among the Republicans by Mr. 
Blaine, which is the first downward step 
towards free trade. With no other ex- 
ception Senator Gorman is a protection- 
ist of the straitest sect, and he will never 
be anything else. Senators Smith and 
Murphy are equally sound in the faith, 
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but in a more practical way. They do 
not concern themselves with theories of 
political economy which they would tind 
it painful to master. They simply say 
that the American people must be taxed 
in order that their own business may 
be more protitable, and that if this is not 
conceded there shall be no change in the 
tariff. This is the plain, old-fashioned 
‘‘stand and deliver’’ protection, than 
which there is nothing more genuine 
But what are these men doing in the 
Democratic galley”? 


THE WANING OF A GREAT © IDEE.” 


THE Reed-Lodge idea of Republican 
free silver, through discriminating le 
gislation against gold-bug countries, 
has been visibly wilting for some time, 
and the action of three Republican 
State conventions last week leaves it 
looking parched and withered enough 
Indeed, the glorious author of the 
scheme has himself been credibly re 
ported to be already heartily sick and 
ashamed of it. In his own congressional 
district convention on Tuesday week, at 
which the delegates resolved that they 
were * proud of the work of the Hon. T 
B. Reed,’ they made no reference to this 
particular part of his work, but adopted 
a perfectly satisfactory financial plank, 
favoring ‘* sound money, and such legis 
lation as will give full faith and credit 
to all the promises of the Government.”’ 
This marks a great change in the spirit 
of Reed’s dream since his partisans in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio were furiously 
going in for forcing free silver down the 
throats of the nations ‘* by discriminat 
ing legislation or otherwise.”’ 

With its very father thus disowning 
it, it is not surprising that this free sil 
ver bantling was looked upon very much 
askance in the State conventions of 
lowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The lowa 
platform is, of course, anxious to say a 
good word for all kinds of financial isms, 
but has the root of the matterin it when 
it declares that there must be no use of 
silver inconsistent with ‘the permanent 
maintenance of equal values of all dol- 
lars in circulation.”’ The Lllino!s plat 
form is not greatly different, favoring 
gold and silver *‘ upon a parity of values 
with complete interconvertibility,’ and 
giving no countenance at all to the Reed 
invention. But it was left for the Wis 
consin Republicans to be true to their 
record forsound money, and to put forth 
the following outspoken and encourag- 
ing declaration: ‘We are opposed to any 
scheme that will give the country a de- 
preciated and debased currency. We fa- 
vor the use of silver as a currency to the 
extent only that it can be circulated on 
a parity with gold.’ This is little short 
of a direct condemnation of the Reed. 
Lodge *‘scheme,’ and probably marks 
its permanent retirement. 

All this is particularly encouraging, as 
the great conception was especially de- 
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vised for the West. It was thought 
that the East might bea little slow in 
taking to it, but it was expected that it 
would go like a prairte-fire in the West 
and win Mr. Reed no end of Weatern 
delegates in the next national conven 
tion But now we have the spectacle 
of old sound money States hke Penn 
sylvania and Ohio and Vermont run 
ning off after false gods of finance 
and then being left tsolated and rebuked 
by the unsound West. Several causes 
have conspired to bring this about. For 
one thing, the party press of any weight 
has never been fooled by the Reed idea 
which has from the first been denounced 
by the intluential Republican papers Fast 
and West asa plan both bad in itself and 
most foolish and dangerous from a party 
point of view. It was comparatively easy 


to manipulate a few State conventions 


and get the Tribu to stick its solemn 

old head in the sand: but with such hard 
logs said about it bw ¢t tmhoast Constd 

thing t tit ) 

erable organs of party opinion, the gan 

was hardly worth plaving any longer 


Then it must have been more apparent 
to the Republicans of the West than it 
was to those of the East that the whok 
thing was essentially a bid for Populis 
support They have had experience 
enough in competing in insanity with 
Populism. It has not helped them as a 
party or as a section They have lost 
Congressinen and they have lost invest 
ments by it. The Reed plan might be 
talked about in Washington as states 
manship of a high order, but out West it 
was seen to be Populism pure and simple 
The Populists themselves were not slow 
to aftirm this. Here, for instance, is the 
Wolchman of El Dorado Springs, Mo., 


Saving In its issue of July 20 


the great change of fronton the silver 
pWestion by the Reput ans, who have ever 
been aS A party on a ccasions In the past 
bitter, Violent opponents of the white metal, 
is slimplY a strategic move, dietated by party 
pohey. It is simp vy a trick to defeat the 1} 
ies party, for thev consider that party as 
the coming party of the future, and it is 
pretty good evidence that the new party is 
making itself felt, and the Republican leaders 
know tull well their chances for getting inte 
power again will be mighty slim unless they 
ean break the force and strength of the great 
ground sweli now rising in favor of the Peo 
ples party The Republiewns are simply try 
ing to head off the People’s party by velling 
for silver at this hour of the fight; and if they 
thought they could win they would swear 


that they first put out the Omaha platform.” 


With such taunts flung in their faces it 
is no wonder that the Western Repubh 
cans concluded to leave the Populists a 
monopoly of their own wild notions. Thus 
ends the pleasant little dream which 
Moreton Frewen, fresh from communing 
at Washington with Reed and Lodge, 
described in the July Fortnightly Review 
He said that the Democratic platform 
of 1896 would declare for free trade and 
free silver, and the Republican for pro 
tection and free silver. This was to be 
the ‘‘ Titanic grouping of the contest- 
ants,’’ and it would be strange if silver 
did not come to its own. But time has 
shown that the sound-money sentiment 
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of the Republican party cannot be bro- 
ken at will by political intriguers to 
further theirown ambition. The great 
‘idee’ which was to make Reed a Re- 
publican President on a free-silver plat- 
form is already discredited and declin- 
ing, and will doubtless soon find its way 
to the historical attic where so much 
other political rubbish is stored. 








FRANKLIN'S “EXPLANATORY RE- 
MARKS.”—II. 


BROOKLYN, July 21, 1894. 


UNQUESTIONABLY much of the Assembly’s 
desire to tax the proprietary estates equally 
with other lands, was due, not so much to the 
immediate revenue it would produce, which 
was but a few hundred pounds, as to the wish 
to force the Penns to sell on reasonable terms. 
Owning these vast estates, the Proprietors 
naturally preferred to hold them till the pres- 
sure of population and scarcity of land should 
force up the price. So long as taxation should 
be insignificant, this was an easy matter, but 
both parties perceived that increased taxation 
would render this difficult, or impossible, de- 
pending on the rate at which the lands were 
assessed. The evils already resulting from 
this holding of land were dealt with in resolves 
nine, ten, and eleven, which are doubly inte- 
resting as showing the cause which turned the 
flood of German and Scotch-Irish emigrants 
from their natural settling-place, the demo- 
cratic and religiously tolerant colony of Penn- 
sylvania, into the Shenandoah Valley, to 
create there the western or dissenting party 
in Virginia, which brought her, though hither- 
to the American stronghold of aristocracy and 
episcopacy, into the revolutionary and demo- 


Lands are to be had rea-| tlers into the Southern 
sonably; the Frontiers | Colonies. 
of all those Provinces be- 
ing chiefly settled with 
People from Pennsylvania, and who likewise car- 
ried away with them great Sums of Money, and 
thereby this Province has been doubly weakened, in 
the Loss of People to defend it, and of Substance 
and Improvements taxable towards its Defence. 
The eighth resolution solves a problem which 
must have occurred to all who have studied 
the ‘ Votes and Proceedings of the Assembly,’ 
for that period. An apparent constant griev- 
ance, and one about which the Quaker and Lu- 
theran fraternities were continually petition- 
ing, was the excessive number of dram-shops 
and saloons. So far as my studies have gone, 
this was the one province in the colonial days 
in which this seemed to be a source of com- 
plaint. The cause for this exception is, how- 
ever, made clear here. The proprietary quit- 
rents had been originally given to the colo- 
ny for the support of the civil government. 
In time, however, ‘‘ by the most artful Manage- 
ment and undue [nfluence,” the Proprietors 
succeeded in reassuming these, by getting the 
Assembly to appropriate the license fees in 
their stead. In consequence, the Governor, 
whose salary of course depended on this fund, 
could never after be induced to limit the dram- 
shops, and a condition resulted which might 
well lead us to suppose that the Tammany 
methods of to-day are only a prototype of 


ants, the Inhabitants of 
the Province, is unjust, 
renders the liberties and 
Properties of the Subject 
precarious, and depend- 
ant on the Proprietary 
Will and Pleasure, and is 
by no Colour of Reason 
supportable. 

That it is the Opinion 
of this House that the 
late Militia Bill offered to 
the Governor was equal 
and just, with regard to 
the Freemen of the Pro- 
vince, and sufficient for 
all good Purposes. And 
that the sole Appoint- 
ment of the Officers, in- 
sisted on by the Gover- 
nor, however willing the 
House might be to com- 
ply with the same un- 
der a Royal Government, 
would be an Addition to 
the Proprietary Power, 
that by no means can be 
safely trusted by the Peo- 
ple in their Hands. 





they had no Security in 
their Lives, Liberties,and 
Properties, while the 
Judges of the several 
Courts held their Com 
missions during the Plea- 
sure of the Crown. If 
they were right, how 
much more precarious 
and insecure are those in- 
valuable Blessings in this 
Province where so great 
and unjust an Attach- 
ment to the Interest of the 
Proprietaries is discover- 
ed, who are not only con- 
sulted in the Nomination 
of the Judges, but can, 
and often have, from 
Reasons of Policy only, 
removed them at their 
Pleasure? The Time may 
come, when the People of 
Pennsylvania may expe- 
rience the arbitrary Poli- 
cy of a Richard the Se- 
cond and a James the Se- 
cond, and the unjust and 
venal Determination of 
the servile Belknap, and 
the blood-thirsty Jeffries. 


cratic movements of a later period. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


After the Indian Pur- 
chases made by the Pro- 
prietaries, their causing 
to be located and sur- 
veyed the best Tracts of 
Land for themselves and 
their Dependants, to lie 
waste in great Quantities 
for a future Market, is 
the Cause that our 
Frontiers are so thinly 
and scatteringly settled, 
whereby the poor Inhabi- 
tants there have been 
rendered less able to de 
fend themselves, and be- 
come & more easy Prey 
to the small skulking 
Parties of the Enemy. 

That the Proprietaries 
having a Monopoly of the 
Lands of this Province, 
has enabled them to hold 
up the vacant unlocat- 
ed Lands at exorbitant 
Prices, and the more, as 
they pay no Quit-rent, 
but a small Acknowledg- 
ment only to the Crown, 
pay no Taxes for those 
Lands, and are under no 
Obligation of settling 
them in any limited Time. 

That their exorbitant 
Demands in the Price of 
Lands, have driven many 
Thousands of Families 
out of this Province into 
Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, where 





FRANKLIN'S REMARKS. 


The purchasing or tak- 
ing up large Tracts of 
Land on the Frontiers to 
lay by for a future Mar- 
ket, must prevent a com- 
pact Settlement of the 
People, render them less 
defensible, and of Course 
encrease the Taxes ne- 
cessary for their Protec- 
tion. 

In Virginia and Caro- 
lina the People pay no 
Purchase Money for their 
Lands, and in the for 
mer only Two Shillings, 
and in the latter Four 
Shillings and Two-pence 
Sterling Quit-rent per 
Hundred Acres. In Penn- 
sylvania the Proprieta- 
ries Waste Lands are sold 
for Fifteen Pounds Ten 
Shillings per Hundred 
Acres; their Manor 
Lands from Fifty to Six- 
ty times that Value, with 
an annual Quit-rent re- 
served of Four Shillings 
and Two Pence Sterling 
per Hundred Acres. This 
Exorbitant Price, with 
the great Difficulty of 
obtaining Justice at the 
Land Office, and the con- 
tinued public Disputes, 
occasioned by Proprieta- 
ry Exactions and Instruc- 
tions. have driven a great 
Number of Wealthy Set- 


those of earlier times. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


That from an Attach- 
ment to Proprietary In- 
terest, and to encrease 
the Revenue of their De- 
puties arising from their 
Licenees, the Benevo- 
lence of the People in 
granting the same has 
been grossly abused, and 
public Houses and Dram- 
shops have been en- 
creased to an enormous 
Degree, to the great Cor- 
ruption of Morals in the 
Populace, and Scandal of 
the Government; and 
that, from the same 
Causes, reasonable Bills 
presented to Proprietary 
Governors, for restrain- 
ing or preventing this 
Evil, have been from 
Time to Time refused. 





FRANKLIN'S REMARES. 


It is notorious, the 
Number of Taverns, Ale- 
houses and Dram-shops, 
have encreased beyond 
all Measure or Necessity. 
That they are placed so 
near to each other, that 
they ruin one another; 
and Two Thirds of them 
are not merely useless, 
but are become a Pest to 
Society. There are very 
few of them that are 
able to Provide the ne- 
cessary Conveniences for 
entertaining Travellers, 
or accommodating the 
People either in Country 
or City; and this is en- 
tirely owing to that weak 
Policy in a former As- 
sembly, of making it the 
Interest of a Governor to 
encourage and promote 


Immorality and Vice 
among the People Many Bills have been presented 
to the late Governors, to lessen the Number, and to 
regulate those Nurseries of Idleness and Debauch- 
ery, but without success. From whence it seems 
evident, that so long as the Proprietaries are inte- 
rested in our Ruin, ruined we must be: For no 
Deputy will dare to regulate this Mischief, because 
it will lessen the Revenue, nor accept a Compensa 
tion for this Revenue, as it will affect his suc- 
cessor; nor even accept a greater Annuity, because 
it may, in Time, encrease to an higher Sum. 


The fifteenth and seventeenth resolutions 
relate to an equally familiar condition of the 
politics of to-day, in the use of the civil ser- 
vice for political purposes, with a view to de- 
feating the wishes of the very voters these 
public officials were supposed to serve: 


However safe it may be to entrust immediate 
Governor's under the Crown with the Nomination 
of Militia Officers . . . it certainly never can be 
safe to commit that Power into the Hands of a Dep- 
uty of the Proprietaries, bound by penal Obligations 
to obey Instructions wholly calculated to promote 
their private Interest. If we may judge from what 
we have seen, they would, no doubt, commission 
none but those who would implicitly obey their Or- 
ders, and pursue their Schemes for enslaving the 
People. This would create a vast Number of new 
Relations and Dependencies in the Government, all 
under the Controul of the Proprietaries and their Gov- 
ernors, who holding their Offices during their Plea- 
sure, would no doubt conform to that Pleasure. 
The Officers would influence the private Men, and 
the whole would influence our elections in favour 
of the Proprietary System, and by these Means ren- 
der their will the sole Rule, in both the Executive and 
the Legislative Parts of Government. 


Yet another point of interest was the friction 
over the paper money issued by the colony. 
This had been emitted to pay for the protec- 
tion of the Western frontier. The Proprietors’ 
lands being, of course, chiefly in this region, 
the Assembly held that, as the Penns had bene- 
fited as greatly, if not much more greatly, in 
a property sense, by this defence, than had the 
inhabitants, they had no right to discriminate 
against the paper money, which, if depreciated, 
was still a legal tender throughout the colony, 
and in which the colonists therefore desired to 
pay their quit-rents and land-grant payments. 
The Proprietors, however, having much influ- 
ence with the Privy Council (which had always 
been opposed to paper money), secured a de- 
cree allowing them to refuse rents tendered in 
paper money, and, not content with this, they 
ordered that all land-sale contracts made in 
the future should be made payable in sterling, 
thus forestalling the ‘‘ gold clause” of to-day. 
But, with the depreciation already in exist- 
erce, they thus, of course, in reality raised the 
price of their lands to just the extent of the 
difference then existing between the paper and 
sterling. This grievance was dealt with in the 
twenty-fourth resolution. 





RESOLUTIONS. 

That the Proprietaries 
contending for the Power 
of the appointing Judges 
during their Pleasure who 
are to determine in all 
Causes between the Pro- 
prietaries and their Ten- 





FRANKLIN'S REMARKS. 

The People of our Mo- 
ther Country, under the 
immediate Government 
of a Sovereign who had 
little private Interest in 
the Kingdom to influence 
him, have thought that 





RESOLUTION, 


That the sole executive 
Powers of Government 
being in the Hands of the 
Proprietaries, together 
with the very extensive 
and growing Power aris- 
ing naturally from their 





FRANKLIN’S REMARKS. 


No sooner did the Pro- 
prietaries obtain the Opi- 
nion of our Superiors, 
that the Bills of Credit 
should not be a Tender in 
the Payment of their 
Rents, than they laid a 
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vast and daily encreasing 
Property, must in future 
Times, according to the 
natural Course of human 
Affairs, render them ab- 
solute, and become as 
dangerous to the Preroga- 
tives of the Crown as 
to the Liberties of the 
People. 


new Scheme for putting 
their Purchase Money, 
and other Contracts, un- 
der the same Circum- 
stances, that thereby they 
might not, in common 
with the People of this 
Province, suffer by a De- 
preciation, in case _ it 
should happen, though in 
common with the People 
they reaped all the Ad- 
vantages of those Bills, and though the Protection 
of their Estates, in common with the People’s, ren- 
der the emitting them necessary. They accordingly 
gave Orders to their Commissioners of Property to 
make their future Contracts for the Sale of Land in 
Sterling; and by their Instructions to their Govern- 
or, positively forbid him to pass any Supply Bill, 
unless those Contracts are also exempted from be- 
ing discharged by the said Bills. This seems, in the 
Opinion of the House, to have been one of the causes 
of the Failure of the Supply Bill. To which may be 
added, that by the Bill, had it passed. the Proprie- 
tary Agents would be obliged to give an honest Ac- 
count of their Estates, under a penalty of Four-fold 
the Tax for all Property by them wittingly con 
cealed. But when we consider the many Instances 
of the most unjust Claims of Exemption from Taxes 
by the Proprietaries, this alone will appear an Ob- 
jection likely to be strong enough with their Deputy 
to reject the Bill, the House having complied fully 
with the stipulations their Agents had entered into 
before the Council. 





The final resolution, therefore, was one that 
a petition to the King be sent, begging him to 
reassume the entire government of Pennsylva- 
nia—a step later attempted with well-known 
results. "Pau LEICESTER Forp. 








GOVERNMENT AND ANARCHISTS 
FRANCE, 


PaRIs, July 18, 1894. 

VERY few among the many people who visit 
Switzerland have not stopped, at Bale, at the 
old hotel ‘‘The Three Kings,” and from its 
long balcony gazed upon the Rhine running 
with extraordinary force under the old bridge. 
At the extremity of this bridge, on the oppo- 
site side which forms a sort of suburb, I re- 
member as if it was yesterday a brasserie with 
a garden looking out on the river, and in this 
garden a meeting of men who were unknown 
to me and who did not have the ordinary look 
of the Swiss. It was in the time of the Second 
Empire. I fell quite accidentally upon this 
meeting of men who had come from all parts 
of the world; some were German, some French, 
some were easily recognized as Russians. The 
transactions of this Congress (for the meeting 
had assumed this pompous name) were pub- 
lished in the local papers. To all appearances, 
these gentlemen, smoking their pipes and 
drinking their beer, did not seem more worthy 
of attention than gymnasts or musicians hold- 
ing their annual meetings; the quiet and in- 
nocent look of the Bale brasserie contrasted, 
however, singularly with the character of the 
men who had met in it to exchange their views 
and to form their plans. Among them were 
such men as Bakunin, as Prince Krapotkin, 
and others whose names were then quite un- 
known, but who have since made themselves 
only too conspicuous. 

These Swiss meetings, which took place with 
some regularity, were in fact the congresses of 
the school which now goes under the name 
of Anarchism, or ‘‘propaganda by deed” 
(in French, la propagande par le fait). There 
was, after the Revolution of 1848, a great out- 
burst of socialism in France and in Germany. 
Many were the theories which aimed at a better 
organization of society; they were founded on 
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great ignorance and great illusions, but they 
were doctrines, they had definite and positive 
objects—education, a better system of taxa- 
tion, the improvement of the relations between 
capital and labor, a modification in the modern 
system of banking, etc. It was, I believe, 
Proudhon who invented the word Anarchy; in 
his paper, published after 1848, he scoffed at all 
the socialist schools, he ridiculed their doc- 
trines, and took for his creed simple Anarchy, 
by which he meant (taking the word in its 
Greek sense) the abolition of all authority, re- 
ligious, politicai, or other. 

Proudhon was a powerful journalist, but his 
brief popularity came toan end with the Second 
Republic. The word Anarchy, however, was 
not to be forgotten. The doctrine, if the word 
is permissible under the circumstances, implied 
that a general process of destruction was pre- 
ferable to any plan of reconstruction; that 
gradual reforms were but an illusion and some- 
times an impossibility. It was perhaps natu 
ral that such a doctrine should find favor in 
countries which were submitted to an abso- 
lute government, where there was no free press, 
where representative institutions were un- 
known. It isnot to be wondered at if anarch- 
ism found proselytes in the great Empire of 
Russia. Nihilism is but another name for an- 
archism. In his admirable story ‘ Fathers 
and Sons,’ Turgeneff has given us a very vivid 
description of the Russian Nihilists, imbued 
with Occidental and half-digested ideas of po- 
litical liberty and socialist doctrines. We 
know, too well, to what terrible means the 
Russian Nihilists have resorted in their war 
against the Russian police and the Russian 
Government. Alexander IL., the Emperor who 
had proclaimed the emancipation of the serfs, 
became their victim; the present Emperor, 
though he has made it his object to introduce 
order in the administration of his great coun- 
try, though bis personal character is pure, 
though he is a living representative of all the 
aspirations of his subjects, lives surrounded 
by hidden enemies; his palaces are guarded 
like fortresses, and when he travels, troops 
guard the lines he goes over, from fear of 
dynamiters. The Russians hold a high place 
in the new fraternity of Anarchists; they suc- 
ceeded in murdering, in the heart of Paris, in 
the Hétel de Bade, on the Boulevard des Ita- 
liens, a general who was at the head of the po 
lice in St. Petersburg. Prince Krapotkin was 
condemned in a French court in connection 
with the same anarchist conspiracy, and spent 
several years at Clairvaux. There are always 
in Paris, especially in the Latin Quarter, some 
Nihilists, men and women, who live much 
among themselves, and who mix little with 
the French population. 

The doctrines of Anarchy have found many 
adepts in Germany. Even as far back as IS48 
the German Socialists had become very prone 
to revolutionary means; the attempts made 
against Emperor William and against Prince 
Bismarck proved that the great triumphs of 
Germany and the establishment of German 
unity had not pacified a school whose aims 
were more social than political. In France it 
seemed as if the establishment of the Republic, 
universal suffrage, an absolute liberty of the 
press, and the right of meeting would have 
given satisfaction to the most ardent partisans 
of social and political reform. But since the 
time of the first Revolution there has always 
been a school which has been in favor of en- 
forcing reforms by terrorism; and what is an- 
archism but a new and more systematic form 
of terror * Dynamite and the poignard have re- 
placed the guillotine. There is, however, a 


difference between the Terror of 17 and the 
Terror of our times: the Montagnards bad po 
litical objects, and they struck only their open 
enemies, or those who might be suspected of 
being their enemies; our modern Anarchists 
wish to spread terror in the whole mass of what 
they call the bourgeoisie; and in order to do 
so they do not hesitate to strike 
women and children as well as 
lant, who threw a 
Chamber of Deputies, chose for 
ble victims the leg 
try, without making any 


innocent 
Vail 
the 


hs 


men 
dynamite bomb in 
his 
the 


lifference 


islators of 


oun 


bet Ween 


those who are more or less conservative and 
those who are more or less socialistic. He 
fortunately killed notxxiy He may have 


hoped, by striking terror into Parliament, to 
obtain measures in harmony with 
But then what shall 
educated man, a 


his idews 


we sav of Henry, an 


man of intelligence, who 


goes quietly to a great café, who throws a 
bomb into the crowd, and kills indiscriminately 
three people’ The speech which he was al 
lowed to make in court gives us the true es 
sence of anarchism. Henry was a disoontent 


ed, disappointed man, who declared war on 
a society in which he did not find the place that 
suited him. The 
to a knife; he will not give mercy and he asks 


the 


war, be declares, is a war 


for none. His testament ts last word of 


the doctrine. Here we find the natural 


tuan 


not such as he was painted by Rousseau, but 


such as he is when, renouncing all idealism 
he follows only the laws of his savage tk 
stincts Anarchy,” as it was preached by 
Henry, is the Corsican vendetta in a new 
form. it is inspired by vengeance, and the 
avenger thinks himself at liberty to strike the 
innocent; but, in Corsica, the victim must 


have in his veins the blast of a murderer, 


whereas it is enough now that the victim 
should belong, not to a family, but te a class, 
an ill-defined class, the hated bourgeoisie 
Such savage doctrines threaten the very life 
of a nation; they reveal under the surface of 
civilization 
The consternation produced in France by the 
and the of Vaillant and 
others was so great that the Chamber, not 
withstanding its socialistic leanings and ten- 


dencies, voted a law against the Anarchists; 


a residuum of potential crime 


attempts murders 


penalties were enacted against those who form- 
eda part of associations of ma/faiteurs (evil- 
doers), using or recommending violence against 
All per- 
sons inciting other persons to commit crimes 
of murder, pillage, incendiarism, were to be 
considered as ma/faifeurs and as committing 
an act of anarchist The An- 
archists were determined to have their re- 
venge for the execution of Vaillant and Henry. 
An Italian, Cesario 
for his victim, and, using the favorite arm of 
his countrymen, the knife, instead of the dyna- 


persons or destruction of property 


propaganda 


chose President Carnot 


mite bomb, he succeeded in his horrible at- 
tempt. The emotion caused by the death of 
President Carnot was universal. The French 
Chamber at once chose a new President, deter- 
mined, as it was, to show to the anarchist con- 
spirators that they had accomplished nothing 
in removing one man from the Presidential 
The new 


is a man of 


chair; uno avulso, non deficit alter 
President, M. Casimir-Perier, 
courage and of energy; and the very day after 
his election he walked on foot through Paris. 
The day of M. Carnot’s funeral, contrary to 
etiquette, he followed the hearse on foot, and 
headed the long procession which went from 
the Elysée to Notre-Dame and from Notre- 
Dame to the Panthéon. 





The first act of the new cabinet of M. Perier 
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was the presentation of a new bill against 
the Anarchists. This bill is now under discus- 
sion in the Chamber, and though the indigna- 
tion against such acts as those of Vaillant, 
Henry, and Cesario is as great as ever, the dis- 
cussion will probably be very warm. The in- 
fractions punishable under the new law are 
not to be tried any longer before juries, but 
before police magistrates. The jurors have, in 
all cases concerning Anarchists, been threaten- 
ed in every way, and sometimes have shown 
themselves too accessible to fear. The law in- 
troduces another important change: the addi- 
tional penalty of transportation may be pro- 
nounced against persons condemned to a pun- 
ishment of more than a year’s imprisonment, 
or against persons having previously under- 
gone a sentence of three months’ imprisonment 
for the acts specified in the law, or a sentence 
of hard labor, solitary confinement, or more 
than three months’ imprisonment for a com- 
mon-law crime. A third change is found ina 
stipulation that in all cases where the incrimi- 
nated act has an anarchistic character, the 
courts and tribunals may forbid, wholly or in 
part, the publication of the proceedings. 

These new provisions have not been accepted 
by the press without some resistance. The 
ministerial papers themselves, considering that 
the law has been framed under very exception- 
al circumstances, after the murder of M. Car- 
not and the numerous crimes of the Anarchists 
during the last few months, propose that the 
law should be only temporary, like a similar 
law which was passed against the Anarchists 
in Germany some years ago, reserving to the 
Government the right to propose that it should 
continue in force, after a certain number of 
years. Much uneasiness is apparent in the 
first discussions of the Chamber. The vague- 
ness of the law, the difficulty of strictly defin- 
ing anarchical crimes, and what can be called 
provocation of or apology for such crimes, or 
an incitement to commit murder, pillage, in- 
cendiarism, have created a good deal of dis- 
turbance not only in the press, but in the 
Chamber. It is very doubtful if any law, any 
legislative precautions, will ever hinder an 
act like that of Cesario, who had no accom- 
plices and was led merely by his criminal and 
fanatical propensities. The causes of anarch- 
ism are very deep, very widespread: the life 
of Crispi has been attempted in Italy; dyna- 
mite bombs have been thrown in the Liceo at 
Barcelona. 

In the present mood of the French Chamber 
the law proposed by the Government will pass, 
probably with some amendments. I hope it 
will not be said of it, as was said of the law of 
‘‘ general security” enacted under Napoleon 
III., after Orsini’s attempt, that the law of 
‘* general security” might easily become a law 
of ‘* general insecurity.” The liberal Republi- 
cans maintain that there were provisions 
enough in the arsenal of existing laws to allow 
a strong and united administration to defend 
itself against all the disorderly and anarchical 
elements of the country. 


ee ——————— 


THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT 
IN JAPAN. 


Toxro, June 12, 1894. 


As soon as Parliament met in Tokio on the af- 
ternoon of the 12th of May, it wasevident that 
the various schemes of the Kaishinto (Progres- 
sionists) to unite the six parties uncompromising- 
ly opposed to the Government bad borne fruit. 
The newspapers of the Press League had from 
the beginning spoken of the six parties outside 





of the Radicals and Independents as the *‘ Al- 
lied Opposition Parties,” and by skilful ma- 
nagement on the part of the Kaishinto these 
parties acted with singular unanimity. As 
they mustered 130 votes against 126 of the Ji- 
yuto, the balance of power evidently lay in the 
hands of about 46 Independents who refused to 
identify themselves with any party. How 
evenly this power was distributed was proved 
on the opening day of the Diet on the occasion 
of the election of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sident. The ‘‘ Allied Opposition” secured the 
former by a majority of only six (153 to 147), 
while the Jiyuto gained the latter by a still 
narrower majority of three (151 to 148). 

This trial of strength, however, was only 
preliminary to a more important struggle, to 
which both sides determined to devote their 
utmost energies. The former House had been 
dissolved while in the process of voting an ad- 
dress to the Emperor in which the Govern- 
ment was bitterly attacked for not strictly en- 
forcing the treaties against foreigners. The 
‘* Opposition” parties were not to be daunted 
by a dissolution. They proceeded to draw up 
a new Representation, containing even a bit- 
terer attack onthe cabinet than the former. 
They inveighed against the Ministers for neg- 
lecting their Official duties, for wrongly ad- 
vising the Emperor to dissolve the last House 
before it had taken any definite action, for not 
enforcing the treaties against foreigners, and 
finally for stating in a document transmitted 
to some of the Peers that the lower house was 
merely an advisory body to the cabinet. The 
Representation was introduced by an obscure 
member of one of the smaller parties, and was 
well debated by the representatives of all the 
three larger parties. The Jiyuto, however, 
who opposed the Representation, had the best 
of the argument, and succeeded in winning a 
sufficient number of Independents to carry the 
day. When finally the question was submit- 
ted to ballot, the vote stood 144 for as against 
149 opposed to the Representation. 

It was generally supposed that this was the 
high-water mark of the efforts of the ‘‘ Op- 
position” parties during this session. The 
Jiyuto had been successful, and the Govern- 
ment had escaped by a hair’s breadth from an 
attack that could have ended only in another 
dissolution. For some days the members 
seemed to forget the bickerings of party poli- 
tics. The regular business of the session, 
much of which was of an extremely interest- 
ing character, was taken up; a number of im- 
portant bills were passed, and even the captious 
critics of the foreign press in Yokohama were 
led to believe that the session would end with- 
out further struggle between the ‘‘ Opposi- 
tion ” parties and the Government. Bills re- 
lating to the construction of new railways, to 
prison expenditure, to new harbors, to surplus 
revenue, to the abolition of certain export du- 
ties, and to various other matters were passed 
with exemplary despatch and discrimination. 

But the peculiar feature of the political 
situation in Japan is that no party that wishes 
the least measure of popular success can open- 
ly support the Government. Individual Japan- 
ese may be found who will go so far as to say 
that the present Government had better re- 
main in power until the existing parties have 
received a more thorough political training; 
but more than this they will not say in its sup- 
port. Every political party—even the Jiyuto, 
to which some of the cabinet ministers are said 
to be friendly—must, to keep its hold upon the 
people, pick holes in the Government. Some 
local English papers have attributed this hos- 
tility to the fact that no party is at present 





represented in the cabinet, but it really has a 
much deeper origin. There is not a party but 
feels bound to denounce the corruption, the 
extravagance, or the indifference of the Gov- 
ernment; otherwise it is branded with the op- 
probious title of ‘‘ official party,” a term for 
the rival parties to conjure with at the next 
election. 

Accordingly the Jiyuto, who had opposed 
and defeated the Representation, had now to 
bring forward a measure of their own to show 
that they were not the puppets of the Govern- 
ment. They accordingly introduced various 
condemnatory resolutions, all of which were 
promptly defeated by the combined vote of the 
‘+ Allied Opposition” parties and the Independ- 
ents. The Kaishinto, furious because of their 
previous want of success, were ready to oppose 
everything emanating from the Jiyuto. While 
the sections were thus at war among them- 
selves, onlookers were inclined to believe that 
the Government would escape without further 
collision to the end of the session. Both sec- 
tions, however, felt the necessity of firing a 
shot at the cabinet before adjournment, and a 
mode of exit was finally discovered by the 
Kaishinto. The radicals introduced an Ad- 
dress to the Throne in which the Government 
was mildly attacked. It stated that ‘‘the 
ministers of state had of late years adopted 
measures at variance with the wishes of the 
nation, that such a policy was unsatisfactory 
to the people and contrary to the wishes of 
the Emperor, that therefore the ministers 
should shape their conduct to bring about har- 
mony between the Government and the Diet.” 
Cleverly taking advantage of a peculiar con- 
stitutional provision, the Kaishinto succeeded 
in carrying a motion to hand this address to a 
special committee for amendment. The Presi- 
dent, in sympathy with the ‘‘Allied Opposi- 
tion” parties, appointed a committee in which 
the Jiyuto was but slightly represented. The 
‘*Opposition ” now had the opportunity for re- 
venge for which they had so long been wait- 
ing. The work of the committee was merely 
to introduce such an amendment as would se- 
cure a small number of Independents to vote 
with the ‘ Allied Opposition.” Nothing must 
be said directly concerning the strict enforce- 
ment of treaties, but anything short of this 
was likely to command a majority of the votes 
of the members. The amendment finally 
agreed to by the committee was to the effect 
that the ministers of state had been particu- 
larly delinquent in the matter of foreign af- 
fairs, that they had followed a temporizing 
and subservient policy, which was intended 
only to preserve the good will of foreigners, 
and not to maintain the national dignity. It 
was for this reason, the amendment declared, 
that the members could not codperate with 
the cabinet, and they therefore prayed his 
Majesty to render a decision. 

The debate on the amended address was very 
short. The only question of importance was 
whether the reference to a ‘‘temporizing policy 
in foreign affairs” was intended to include the 
non-enforcement of treaties. When this ques- 
tion was put by one of the members, the chair- 
man of the committee replied that those who 
wished to include this point were at liberty to 
do so, but that it was not intended to force 
any one’s judgment. This construction of the 
amended address did not allay the suspicions 


of the radicals ; they saw they were out-ma- : 


neeuvred by the ‘‘Opposition,” and their efforts 
to throw out the address which bad emanated 
from their own ranks proved in vain. By a 
vote of 153 to 139 the amended Address to the 
Throne was carried, 19 days after the Diet be- 
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gan its sitting, and only a few days before the 
session was to have ended. 

The Government now began to bestir itself. 
In answer to the Address of 
state drew up a memorial which was imme- 
diately sent to the Emperor. In this document 
they declared that their efforts, though feeble, 
had always been directed, as far as lay within 
their power, to the welfare of their country 
and their Emperor, in the matter of foreign 
relations they declared they saw no cause for 
the imputations cast upon them by the mem- 
bers of the lower house. Finally, they prayed 
his Majesty to dissolve the House for its pre- 
sumptuous attempt to bring discredit upon the 
Government The result of this memorial, in 
which the reasons for a dissolution were pub- 
lished for the first time in the parliamentary 
history of Japan, can easily be imagined. The 
Emperor refused to accept the Address of the 
lower house, and no sooner had this unwel- 
come news been reported to the members by 
the President, than an imperial rescript was 
issued ordering the dissolution of the lower 
house and proroguing the upper. The an 
nouncement of the rescript produced consterna 
tion. For a moment the confusion and uproar 
were so great that the President lost all power 
of control. members that 
stronger measures must be adopted to bring 
the Govermuent to reason; others taunted the 
members with having brought the trouble up- 
At last the House 
tumult, and the various parties separated to 
concert upon further action. 

As I write, however, this and all other party 
struggles haveceased to agitate the public, ow- 
ing to the critical situation in Corea. The evi 
dent determination of the Japanese Govern 
ment not to allow China to take the upper 
hand in tbe peninsular kingdom has for the 
first time in many years silenced even the “Op 
position ” organs. 
but on this occasion it stands the couvtry in 
good stead. The next elections take place i 
August, and by that time it will be clear 
whether the Government acted wisely or un- 
wisely in taking this bold step. Either the 
Cabinet will be strengthened by success or dis- 
credited by failure; but until then little can be 
done by the political parties either to assist or 
annoy the Government. G. D. 


the ministers 


Some declared 


on themselves. rose in a 


Jingoism is rife in Japan, 


’ ’ . ’ 
Correspondence. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN STRIKE. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sire: I wish to call attention to facts in 
connection with the recent labor disturbances 
which seem to have been lost sight of—at least 
they have been given very little prominence in 
the discussions which have taken place. They 
would seem to rob the American Railway 
Union of the claims for sympathy which they 
have been trying to arouse on the score of 
Mr. Pullman’s policy of declining to arbitrate 
the differences with his employees, and would 
also seem to refute the impressfon which they 
desire to create, that they are fighting for the 
principle of arbitration. 

During the strike on the Great Northern in 
April of this year, engineered by this same 
union and conducted by these same leaders, a 
strike was precipitated without even giving 
the railroad company opportunity to confer 
with its men, or attempting any adjustment 
other than conceding their demands at once 
During the progress of this strike Mr. Hill, 





The Nation. 


president of the Great Northern Railway lin 
offered to submit the matter to arbitration 
an offer which was declined, both in writing 
and verbally, on April 27 and 28, by Mr. Debs 
and his associates. That a settlement 
finally effected through the intervention of a 


if the cities of 


Was 


committee of the business men 


St. Paul and Minneapolis does not, | think, 
show any change of fronton the part of the 
Union. The committee was appointed by the 


business interests, and composed of men whose 
business had suffered seriously through the in 
terruption to trafic, and whose personal inte 
rests dictated the necessity of immediate settle- 
ment. They simply acted as mediators, neither 
party agreeing to be bound by any action they 
might take. Their in the 
trouble was in persuading Mr. Hill, as presi 
dent of the Great Northern Railway line, to 


SUCCESS 


settling 


practically concede the full demands of his 
employees, 
Yours truly, Rost. Rantovi 
St. Pat, Minn., July 24, 1804. 
P. S.—I enclose clippings from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press at the time of this controversy, 


giving the facts in the case. 


[We print the above as contirming our 
reprobation of the settlement effected, in 
the paragraph to which a correspondent 


took exception last week.-- Ep. N rion 
THE CALIFORNIA PRESS AND THE 
STRIKE 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
Sir: In your editorial of July 12 on ** The 
Situation in California,” speaking of the atti 


tude of the State newspapers on t 
t » le 


there in favor of order and civil government 


be strike, vou 


say: * There does not seem a Voice raised 


I wish to call attention to one notable excey 
tion to the unhappy exhibition which our 
journalists have made on this occasion Phe 
Los Angeles Times is much the most important 
paper in the southern half of the State, and its 
position in a public emergency ought not to be 





overlooked ina view of the g action of 
the press. From the beginning of these dis 
turbances it has taken the side of rder and 
civil government” with entire soundness and 
with marked vigor and force, thereby gaining 
the warm commendation of intelligent Cal 
fornians. Just as the press despatches failed 
to make known to y the attitude of this 
leading paper, so it would probably appear « 
a further investigation of public opinion | 
that sympathy with lawlessness is not so get 
ral throughout the State as first reports might 
indicate. I am contident that in California, as 
elsewhere in the country. there is a sufficient 
fund of law-and-ord sentiment at hand t 
answer the call of any gent need 
Yours truly. E. S. THACHt 
NoRDHOFF, Ca Juiy 21,18 
[Since our article was written, we 


have received the San Fran 


iec ¢ 
( Opte $s ol 


cisco Newsletter, containing courageous 





and forcible articles on the local dis- 
turbance, and a proper castigation of 
the anarchistic daily journals of the 
same city. —Ep. NATION 
WOOL AND IRON AS DUTIARLE OB 
JECTS 
To tHe Epitor or Tre Nation 
Sin: In President Cleveland's letter of July 
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2 to Hon. William L. Wilson, he savs: “Und 
our party platform and in accordance with 
declared party purposes, sugar is a legitimat: 


Will 


sugar rather thar 


and logical article of revenue taxation 
you kindly inform me wh: 


wool orironore ia legitimate and wicalar 
ticle of revenue taxation” Task for informats 
only, net for the purpose of cont: sv. and 
Task vou because | belic ‘ to be t 
competent person that | know to answ 
question honestly 

Trusting that | may soon hear fr you, | 
am verv truly yours, S. M. Pass t 
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*res 


We presume that the ] 
that raw sugar, being an 
we Im port ten thines as mus 
duce, is peculiarly 
to the 


the proportion of revenue to protection 


revenue Government . that 


isas ld tol. Onthe other hand 


ind than we 


he nee 


duce more wool Iron ore 


Import, ana the n of 


pre} ort 


revenue to protection ts reverse 


these ire the f 


over 


industries 


LV NATIONAL PAI 


To Tur Eprron oF THe 
You 


State of 


SIR 
im the 


Mav 31, leads me to believe vy will appr atk 





turesque and 


untry, the natural home of deer and 


headwaters of many 


streams, 


lakes they start fron 


The great variety 


abound in beautiful t it 


f vallevs, gorges, wooded parks, and moun 


tain sides makes this whole region a most 


propriate and suitable camping ground for the 
whole country Two vears ago the write! 
While travelling horseback through the north 
ern part of this reservation, saw an average 
of seventy-five deer, elk, or antelope a day for 
twelve nsecutive days. We wish this came 
and this lovely scenery to be preserved in its 

wildness for the pleasure and benetit of 


future generations 
Many millions of dollars will bea small esti 
mate of the value of such a park to the Uni- 


States when tl 


ted ie nation’s population num- 
bers one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
million people; while, should the Government 


allow settlers to pick out the few choice locah 
ties for 


off, the forests consumed, and the game in due 


their homes, the valleys will be fenced 


time be killed or driven off. The net result to 
the Government could not then amount to on 


tenth of 1 of the real value named 


The enclosed clipping from the Denver 


1 r cent 


? 


Re 
proposed to make the first 


ican of July 21 will show you how it is 
* cut-down” 
dimensions of this grand natural as well as 


in the 


national park. This includes the heart as well 


as much of the beautifully wooded portions on 
the east, north, and west sides. 
We to a universal sentiment 


need have 





created in favor of the preservation of these 
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natural advantages for the use of the whole 
people. Let this national sentiment be so 
strong that the local politician will be prevented 
from accomplishing his purpose in gobbling up 
“the world” for his particular backers. The 
feeling of possession of such natural scenery, 
such abundance of game and fish, and such un- 
surpassed advantages of summer camping- 
places for those suffering from chronic ail- 
ments, especially pulmonary ills—this feeling 
is something which ought by natural right to 
belong to every one, and I am, for one, glad to 
see the Nation, so well fitted for the task, take 
a lively interest in the matter. 

Yours respectfully, CHARLES DENISON. 

DENVER, COL., July 24, 1894. 





A YELLOW ASTER. 


To THE Epiror or THE Natron: 


Sir: The review of ‘A Yellow Aster’ which 
appeared lately in the columns of the Nation 
contained such an able presentment of the 
growing tendencies to morbid self-analysis 
and its brood of evils that I was led to read 
the book out of gratitude to the review. Hav- 
ing read it, I now, however, am grateful to 
the book itself for its warm defence of innate 
motherly love, and for its repeated assertion 
that wifely affection is necessary as a prelimi- 
nary to marriage as well as for continuance in 
that condition. Grave literary defects, even 
in choice of words, run throughout the novel. 
The parents of the heroine are theoretical 
monstrosities, and Gwen and her brother are 
as abnormal in their childhood; but they serve 
the lesson of heredity. Few authors have 
dared as much as “ Iota” to prove her truism, 
the need of love in marriage; but because she 
treats her subject physiologically and psy- 
chologically, the book is deemed bad and 
relegated to the unhealthy purlieus of ‘The 
Heavenly Twins.’ Yet ‘‘ Iota” is not dealing 
with man’s vice, she is representing man’s de- 
sire for ardent affection—a truism again, only 
her hero is a gentleman. 

However, it is the dealing with mother-love 
which constitutes the power and pathos of the 
volume. The irreligious Gwen revolts, as do 
thousands of pious women, when she finds she 
is to be a mother; yet not for one instant does 
she think of being aught than a good mother 
to her child, as she will teach herself to so love 
it that it shall never experience the unloved re- 
sults of her own girlhood. Gradually her 
growing love for her baby arouses her love for 
her hitherto uncared-for mother, who, while 
Gwen was a child, had stunted her maternal 
feelings that she might study science with her 
husband, until she, too, found the Nemesis of 
longing for affection awaking in her, and then 
her daughter did not know how to love her. 
There is no truer or more pathetic episode in 
the Tendenz novels of to-day than the illness 
and death of this mother, as she caresses her 
daughter's hands as if she were playing with 
baby fingers, while Gwen, alternately repelled 
and attracted, finds too late how her mother 
had loved her and how she could have returned 
the affection. The incident of the baby-basket 
is unconventional, but even a reluctant mother 
would quiver under its tenderness. Gwen’s in- 
creasing fondness for her baby finally develops 
her regard for her husband, as being her hus- 
band as well as the father of her child. 

The whole book is a protest ageinst any 
stifling of maternal feeling. More than that, 
it declares that rebellion at the thought of be- 
ing a mother does not negative duty. I thank 
the author for showing that a woman can 





never try to be “‘ sexless,” as wife or mother, 
without suffering to herself and to others. The 
conventional woman may prefer unthinking 
acceptance of facts, but the modern analytic 
girl is saved future tribulation when she com- 
prehends that personality inheres in marriage, 
and that motherhood belongs to it, for love is 
the joy of all living. A MOTHER. 





[It is precisely because ‘‘Iota’’ indulges 
in what is euphemistically called ‘‘ phy- 
siological treatment”’ of several subjects 
that ‘ Yellow Aster’ should be relegated 
to the ‘‘ unhealthy purlieus of the ‘ Hea- 
venly Twins’ ’’ ; the reasons why it should 
be ‘‘ deemed bad”’ were set forth in our 
review. Oneof our points was to protest 
against physiology in novels, partly be- 
cause we believe that young girls are 
quite competent to find out the necessi- 
ty for ‘‘love in marriage’’ without the 
aid of physiological instruction from 
more or less indecorous lady novelists, 
and even that the knowledge come by 
in such a way will surely do them more 
harm than good. Physiology in fiction 
is simply an offence against taste and 
morals, occasionally palliated by notable 
literary power, but never justified. 

Another point in our review, and one 
that appears to have been very imper- 
fectly made, was to expose the pretence 
of service to virtue and science made by 
English novelists who wish to discuss 
indecencies or improprieties, but do not 
dare to do so undisguisedly. — Ep. 
NATION. | 





CHURCH’S CROMWELL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the course of a brief reference to 
Mr. Church's ‘ Oliver Cromwell: A History,’ 
in the Nation of July 5, there is this remark: 
‘*Mr. Church occasionally quotes Mr. Gardi 
ner in his notes, but he does not mention him in 
his preface, and he does not seem to be aware 
that Mr. Gardiner had done the work.” 

Is there not some misapprehension about 
this ? I find that Mr. Church has quoted Mr. 
Gardiner by name thirty-six times in his foot- 
notes, and, while he has not mentioned him by 
name in the preface, he does mention him in 
the body of the text, p. 226—a much more 
honorable position, and one which calls him 
also into the index. I find that some of Mr. 
Church’s footnotes make distinguished men- 
tion of Prof. Gardiner, especially on page 220, 
where he quotes from a letter from Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison saying that ‘‘ Prof. Gardiner is 
our greatest living authority for the Civil 
War.” On page 179 a very important asser- 
tion against Cromwell is disproved, and Mr. 
Gardiner is the authority therefor. 

But has Mr. Gardiner ‘‘ done the work’? 
Mr. Gardiner’s monumental history already 
fills thirteen volumes, but it has only come to 
the death of Charles I. The greatest part of 
Cromwell’s career has not yet been touched 
by him. Besides, I find this remark in Mr. 
Church’s preface, which seems to answer the 
point: 

‘* After fully exploring this vast monument 
of letters, it has seemed to me that a sufficient 
story of Oliver Cromwell and of the events 
which made his extraordinary career possible 
has not been written outside of the general 
histories; while, in the general histories, it is 





the story of England and not the story of 
Cromwell—the Protector appearing as one of 
many figures in a stirring period, rather than 
as the foremost man of his age.” 

Respectfully, LEMUEL HOTCHKISS, 


PiTtTsBuRGH, Pa., July 19, 1894. 





{Mr. Church, in his preface, gave it as 
his reason for undertaking the work 
that he felt the need of an estimate of 
Cromwell which should avoid the ex- 
tremes of Hume and Carlyle. Justsuch 
an estimate is furnished by Mr. Gardi- 
ner in his ‘History’; and it seems 
strange that Mr. Church in his preface 
should ignore it and regard the part of 
umpire as vacant. Mr. Gardiner’s work 
has not reached the end of Cromwell’s 
life, but the estimate of Cromwell’s 
character is formed. Mr. Church was 
not accused of doing any injustice to 
Mr. Gardiner.—EpD. NaTIOn. ] 





EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AT ERETRIA. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sr: The short but successful campaign of 
excavation conducted by the American School 
at Eretria, during the last three weeks in May, 
deserves mention in the columns of the Na- 
tion, not only on account of the actual results 
obtained, but also to enforce the moral recent- 
ly laid down by Dr. Robinson in your columns, 
that a promising site should not be abandoned 
until everything has been brought to light that 
may prove valuable to the historian, philolo- 
gist, or archzologist. In the springs of 1891 
and 1892 the School had conducted excavations 
on this site, especially in the theatre, with gra- 
tifying results. The field was so promising, 
and so important for Greek history, that the 
director, Prof. Richardson, wisely decided 
again to undertake excavations there. Since 
the available funds were limited, he deter- 
mined to strike for certain definite results, 
viz., (1) to learn whether the peculiar location 
of the theatre was to be accounted for by the 
presence of a sanctuary of Dionysus in its 
immediate vicinity; (2) whether pre-Persian 
remains were to be found on the Acropolis ; 
(3) to determine the site of the famous temple 
of Artemis Amarysia; (4) to lay bare the 
main street leading to the Acropolis; and (5) 
to open the large tumulus east of the city. 
This programme was carried out with the fol- 
lowing results. 

The core of the tumulus was formed by a 
massive stone tower, of which three sides had 
fallen. No traces of a grave were found. 
Tentative diggings on the south slope of Ko- 
tronis, the site generally selected by topo- 
graphists for the temple of Artemis, showed 
incontestably that no temple had ever stood 
there. Thus one unknown quantity is elimi- 
nated from the problem that the discoverer of 
this temple will have to solve. A trench 
(fifty feet long and down to the solid rock) 
that was dug on top of the Acropolis revealed 
no pre-Persian remains. 

So much for negative results. The less 
speculative and more serious digging, employ- 
ing from forty-five to seventy-five men, was 
done between the theatre and the present vil- 
lage. The first and, as it proved, the most 
important discovery was made by the men 
working under the direction of Prof. Phillips 
of Marietta. They were searching for the 
temple of Dionysus, and by the night of the 
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first day had found the foundation of the 
cella wall. Three courses of the foundations 
stand in good preservation. Quantities of 
charred wood and of cinders found inside the 
temple, and a hard thick layer of calcinated 
poros on the north and northeast sides, give 
evidence of how the temple was destroyed, 
and explain the absence of architectural and 
sculptural remains in the débris. Only one 
small marble head of Aphrodite was found. 
The large massive rectangular structure un- 
covered in the excavations of 1891, lying east 
of the temple and south of the theatre, was 
now seen to be the altar of the god. Nowhere 
in Greece can one see the group of three struc- 
tures that belonged to the well-organized wor- 
ship of Dionysus—temple, altar, and theatre— 
so well preserved as here. 

Unfortunately, the other excavations had to 
be left unfinished. A long stretch of the an- 
cient street, lined with private houses, was un- 
covered, but much remains to be done. Doubt- 
less one might find here important data for the 
construction of the Greek house, for the foun- 
dation walls seem to be preserved everywhere. 
It is especially to be regretted that the work 
on the theatre could not be finished. This 
theatre, now famous in the history of the stage 
controversy, was partly excavated most op 
portunely in 1891, and at once furnished much 
aid and comfort to the advocates of both sides 
of the question. The stage-buildings twelve 
feet above the level of the orchestra, on the 
strength of which Mr. Gardner contends that 
the Greek theatre had a high stage; the tunnel 
leading to the centre of the orchestra, which 
Dr. Dirpfeld believes to be distinctly in favor of 
the opposite view; the vaulted passage under 
the scena, which neither Dérpfeld nor Gard- 
ner has explained satisfactorily—these are 
some of the peculiarities of this theatre about 
which controversy rages. It is clear that if 
an answer to these problems is to be found, it 
must come from the building itself, for exca- 
vation has already shown that at least the 
ground-plan of the structure can be recovered. 

Something was done this year. The founda- 
tions of the west part of the scena buildings 
were uncovered, and a long line of column 
bases on which once stood choregic inscriptions 
and tripod columns. The outer wall of the 
west parodos was excavated throughout its 
whole length, and the fact was established that 
this parodos, unlike the other, ascended from 
the level of the orchestra at a very steep grade. 
It seems at least probable that this parodos was 
practically closed to the spectators, and that 
herein we have an explanation of the vaulted 
passage. 

Much remains to be done on the theatre, and 
must be done by the Americans if they wish to 
be looked upon by archzologists as thoroughly 
competent and conscientious excavators. Dr. 
Robinson said a good word to this effect about 
the excavations at the Heraion; it applies also 
to Eretria. Dr, Dirpfeld takes his large com- 
pany of scholars of all nations each year to 
Eretria to see this theatre, and also to Megalo- 
polis. I can testify that the clean work of the 
English School contrasted strongly with that 
of the American, and was noticed and com- 
mented on by all. A few years ago we had a 
first claim on the thousands of tombs, rich 
archeological material, some of which Dr 
Waldstein opened with marked success. Now 
the enterprising Greek Archeological Society 
has undertaken this work on its own account, 
and a unique opportunity for archeological 
discovery has passed from our hands. But 
there is plenty of work left to be done in Ere- 
tria. The whole site is teeming with ruins a 
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few feet under the surface. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the American School will be able 
not only to finish the work at Argos, but to 
continue that at Eretria, so as to leave the lat 
ter site as creditable a monument to its archwo. 
logical activity as the former bids fair to be. 
EDWARD CAPPs. 


Nation. 


ATHENS, July 15, INv4. 


DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 
To THE Epitor or Tak Nation : 

Sir: The explorations of Dr. Halbherr in 
Crete, under the auspices of the Archawological 
Institute of America, have met with interest- 
ing and important results since my report 
upon them before the New York Society of 
the Institute in April. Dr. Halbherr has been 
directing his attention especially to prehistoric 
and Mycenwan remains, where so much has 
been hoped for in Crete, and where these hopes 
are now finding their fruition. The extent 
and significance of his discoveries may be seen 
from the substance of a letter which I have 
just received from him. He says: 


‘*My recent explorations have extended from 
the heights of Camares, upon the southern 
slopes of Ida, as far as the mountains of Las- 
sithi toward the provinces of Pediada and 
Rhizokastron. After the partial examination 
of the necropoles of Curtes and Camares, | 
made an important investigation in the necro 
polis of Erganos, where I searched three bee 
hive tombs of the Mycenwan epoch, one of 
which was quite intact and completely pre 
served. It contained the remains of six bodies 
with all their funeral furniture, consisting of 
a varied collection of Mycenwan vases, almost 
unharmed, and in the original position in 
which they were deposited a thousand years 
before Christ. These were all gathered after 
their position had been noted, careful plans 
were made of the tombs, and the best presery 
ed skulls were deposited in the Museum at 
Candia, where they will serve for the study of 
the race which spread the Mycenwan culture 
in Crete. The importance of this discovery is 
enhanced by the fact that no necropo lis, “ re 
has ever been studied before with scienti 
curacy. Now we have the materials from r ‘a 
mares, Curtes, and Erganos for the first essay 
upon these primitive remains in Crete, and for 
considerably advancing the question of the 
Mycenwan culture in the isles of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

** Besides this, I have discovered two towns 
hitherto unknown. The one is that to which 
the necropolis upon the mountains of Erganos 
belonged, the other a large city situated upon 
a height between Lyttos and Tnatos. The 
former was rather poor; the latter has fur 
nished me with some inscriptions, one of 
which was archaic, and also a ood harvest of 
fragments of fine Mycenzan vases and of ar- 
chaic Greek pottery with representations in re 
lief. I obtained bere also some small prehisto 
ric or Eteocretan stones, bearing new syllabic 
signs which connect them with the discoveries 
made recently by Mr. Arthur J. Evans of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (see the London 
Atheneum of June 28 I too have turned my 
attention to the study of this prehellenic writ 
ing of Crete, and am adding some contribution 
each day. During the past week I have enter- 
ed in my list two new signs on two stones dis- 
covered at Vorus, near Phaestus 

‘We have also explored a grotte near Le 
bena, where some vases were found similar to 
those called Theran joften placed about 2000 
B. C.), Some objects in stone, and a prehistoric 
habitation. In another grotto situated on the 
slopes of Ida, a large number of fragments of 
very ancient pottery have also been gathered.” 


The interest of these finds for comparison 
with those of the Athens school 

Herwum will be apparent to any one familiar 
with the problems involved 


at the Argive 


C. MERRIAM. 








Notes. 


IN conjunction with the Société des Biblio 
philes of Guyenne, the family of Montesqu 
began, two vears ago, putting into print some 
unpublished works of their illustrious ancestor, 
leading off with ‘ Mélanges inédits A second 
volume, being the diary of a tour in Austria 
and Italy, ison the eve of appearing, and ex 
tracts from it are already allowed fo se 
light in the French press, Tl given in the 
Débats of July 11 show Montesquieu mn the un 
familiar role of an art crit 
There was some discussion last spring in Lon 
don as to whether the English publisher of Mr 
Butler's translation of Count Nigra’s collection 
f letters of Cavour an Countess de Cu 
court ought to describe the contents of his edi 
tion as ‘‘ now first) printe when M. Roux 
the Roman publisher, hs ome time before 
brought them out in their | 
We catch glimpses 
tess’s husband, ( 
man of exceptional 
life, however, almo 
duction to the lett 
a biography of ¢ 
privately printed in | 
the late Colonel Huber 
army \ few co} 
in the possession 
liam Huber of 
sent ae em to pu 
vate collection 
We had anti 
Billings’s great 
brary of the Su: 
with the tifteenth had reckot 
ed without the letter . Which, with some 
addenda, perhaps, will im asixteenth. The 
fifteenth, somewhat thin . Vet quite up 
to the average i e number of periodical 
articles recorded, ran niversitad 
the end of V. One noti in passing, the ex 
traordinary richness of the library in docu 
gc to universities, but the titles 
which surpass all others and easily make a 
volume are Uramia, Urea, Urine; Urethra, 


ments pertainin 


Uterus, Vagina, Venereal: Vaccination, Va 
rioloid; Varix, Veins; Ventilation, and Vivisec- 
tion. Vaccmation is classified historically by 
countries, and all the 
it, 


¢ 
} 
t 


bitter controversy over 
as over Vivisection, may be read in these 
close-packed entries. There is nothing new to 
say of this splendid and enormous labor, whose 
‘explicit ” will soon be written 

‘Fair Women,’ by William Sharp, is the 
‘monograph “ of the July Portfolio (Macmil- 
ian). It is a piece of elaborate fooling and 
more or less poetic rhapsody hung on the peg 
fan exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, and 
serves as an excuse for the reproduction of a 
number of female portraits, ancient and mo- 
dern These are welcome, especially those 
after Luini’s Leonardesque and subtle ‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady” and Sir Joshua’s charming 
‘* Snake in the Grass.” 
There is little in Ruskin’s ‘Letters to a Col 
lege Friend* (Macmillan) to justify their pub- 
lication. They show some of the traits of the 
future Graduate of Oxford, his positiveness, 
self-contradiction, industry, and Turner wor- 
ship, but they are for the most part in a jocu- 
lar vein which is not very funny now. His 
essay on the question ‘“‘Was there Death before 
Adam fell, inother Parts of Creation?’ has a 
very far-away air, and his instructions, after 
Harding, as to the proper foliage touch in 
chalks seem equally remote from this genera- 
tion. Neither is the magic style of the author 
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of ‘Modern Painters’ visible in these early let- 
ters, and it is difficult to see that anything 
would have been lost to the world if they had 
remained unpublished. Their ouiy interest is 
biographical, and there is not much of that. 

M. Paul Flat gives us a second volume, 
‘Seconds Essais sur Balzac’ (Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit & Cie.), for which one may well feel 
grateful, so substantial and satisfying is his 
study of the great novelist. A large part of 
the book is devoted to an examination of Bal- 
zac’s philosophy, always an interesting topic. 
The admirable table of contents greatly facili- 
tates reference. In his two volumes M. Flat 
has made a worthy contribution to the ‘‘ lite- 
rature” of his subject. 

‘Les Lundis d’un Chercbeur’ (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy) is the latest contribution to biblio- 
graphy of that eminent anthority the Vicomte 
de Spoelberch de Louvenjol. The book was 
begun before the three great histories which 
have made M. de Louvenjol’s reputation, and 
is composed of articles of different lengths 
upon unexpected discoveries on interesting 
points in bibliography. Gautier, Vigny, Sand, 
Musset, Baudelaire, Féval, are some of the au- 
thors treated of in this volume. 

Firmin-Didot & Cie. have issued the first 
volume of M. J. J. Jusserand’s ‘ Histoire 
littéraire du Peuple Anglais.” This volume 
covers the period from the Origins to the Re- 
naissance, the second will take the reader to 
the time of Pope, and the third and last from 
Pope to the present day. 

The Librairie des Bibliophiles has brought 
out an edition of Florian’s ‘ Fables,’ with the 
‘‘Avant-propos sur la Fable” prefaced to the 
volume. Florian is not La Fontaine’s equal, 
but he is a very charming fabulist, and this 
edition is welcome. 

M. Jules Lemaitre is not only a brilliant cri- 
tic, he is, as every one knows, a dramatist and 
a nouvelliste. His latest volume, ‘ Myrrha, 
Vierge et Martyre’ (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin et 
Cie.; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer), is a col- 
lection of very short tales of various epochs 
and different countries, in all of which the at- 
tractiveness of this author is felt. ‘* Le petit 
Racine” and ‘‘La Cloche” may perhaps be 
specially picked out. 

‘Vieille Histoire,’ by Charles de Berkeley 
(Paris: Armand Colin et Cie.), is quite suffi- 
ciently entertaining to make it worth reading. 
It isa good average novel, resembling the ordi- 
nary English production, especially in the lack 
of the sensual element. There are plenty of 
pages which can be skipped and leave the real 
story untouched; the characters are somewhat 
sentimental, and the tone is rather of the 
young-girl order. 

The ‘Grammaire Raisonnée de la Langue 
Francaise’ of M. Léon Clédat (Paris: Le Sou- 
dier; New York: Westermann) is a very in- 
teresting book. It is, to begin with, a valuable 
exposition of the grammatical forms of the 
language from a scientific standpoint and in 
clear, precise language. Next it is an arraign- 
ment of the needless complications and diffi- 
culties introduced at various times by gram- 
marians usually ignorant of the history of the 
language they were engaged in regulating. A 
very large part of the book is occupied with 
phonetics, and is evidently inspired by the de- 
sire—or, moreexactly, determination—to bring 
about a reform in orthography. M. Clédat 
makes out a very strong case for the reform- 
ers, Whose recent failure to enlist the Aca- 
demy’s sympathy has evidently not daunted 
them, for both he and M. Gaston Paris, who 
has written a solid and thoughtful preface to 
the work, are resolved to continue the attack 
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until victory crowns their efforts. As for the 


second part of the grammar, which treats of 
flexions and syntax, it is simply admirable, and 
certainly no one studying French seriously can 
afford to be ignorant of what M. Cléedat has to 
say. The ‘Grammaire’ is one of the most 
valuable scientific contributions to this class of 
literature which have appeared for many 
years, 

It is seldom that the dust of historical libra- 
ries blossoms into such a pretty romance as 
that which forms a prefatory note to the first 
paper in the July number of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, “ Jour- 
nal of a Volunteer Expedition to Sandusky, 
from May 2% to June 13, 1782.” This was the 
military adventure against the Ohio Indians 
which ended in the awful torture of the com- 
mander, Col. Crawford, one of whose aids was 
Major ‘‘ John Rose,” a Russian nobleman who 
had volunteered in the service of the colonists 
during the Revolutionary war. A _ great- 
grandson of this interesting and respectable 
character, Baron George Pilar von Pilchau, 
one of the Russian delegates to the Chicago 
Fair last summer, was directed to the rooms 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, in 
Philadelphia, where he astonished the librarian 
‘*by taking from his pocket a package contain- 
ing the original drafts of some of the letters” 
being shown him among the “Irvine Papers.” 
On his return to Russia, Baron von Pilchau 
forwarded this Journal, which possesses a de- 
cided historical value, and a photograph of his 
ancestor, Gustavus H. de Rosenthal, which is 
reproduced in the Magazine. 

The first number of a new literary periodi- 
cal entitled Euphorion, ‘“ Zeitschrift fiir 
Literaturgeschichte,” and edited by August 
Sauer, has just been issued by C. C. Bucher in 
Bamberg, Bavaria, at four marks a number. 
It is intended to supply the place of Seuffert’s 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte, 
and Schnorr von Carolfeld’s Archiv fiir Lite- 
raturgeschichte, the former published by 
Bodhlau at Weimar and the latter by Teubner 
at Leipzig. Huphorion is intended to em- 
brace the whole field of literary research from 
the close of the middle ages to the present 
time, and will comprise essays of a general 
character, special studies, important contribu- 
tions in the form of letters, diaries, archival 
documents, texts, criticisms, and bibliographi- 
cal communications. Although chiefly Ger- 
man, the periodical will be somewhat interna- 
tional in character, and will include brief re- 
ports on American, English, Russian, Hunga- 
rian, and other foreign literatures. In the 
present number the articles are signed; here- 
after they will all be anonymous. 

The official organ of the Bureau of the In- 
ternational-Copyright Union, Le Droit dAu- 
teur, is issued at Berne on the 15th of each 
month, under the able editorship of M. Henri 
Morel, the director of the bureau. It fur- 
nishes reliable summaries of the copyright 
movements of the world, learned essays on in- 
teresting questions relating to the legal pro- 
tection of literary and artistic property, 
analyses of copyright decisions, together with 
much else that is of permanent worth relating 
to a subject of growing importance. Of 
special value for present use as well as for 
future reference are the texts of copyright 
statutes, and related ordinances, which are 
printed in full, in French, and include not only 
all legislation since the formation of the Copy- 
right Union, but, in the case of some countries, 
all the copyright laws in force. To this im- 
portant material the editor has now furnished 
a special index covering all the legislative 





documents printed from 1888 to 1893, inclusive. 
It is quite certain that within a few years 
copyright must assume in the United States 
something of the importance ascribed to it 
abroad, and the prudent librarian should pre- 
pare for that time by securing a complete file 
of this periodical before the back numbers are 
exhausted. 

An apparently well-informed writer in 
Blackwood for July sounds a note of alarm in 
respect to the Senussi confraternity of Moham- 
medans. Its founder was a native of Algiers, 
a descendant of the Prophet, who, after preach- 
ing reform throughout northern Africa, re- 
tired about the year 1845 to Jerbum. This isa 
small walled town in an oasis in the Libyan de- 
sert, about 400 miles west of Cairo and on one 
of the principal caravan routes between the 
Mediterranean. coast, the central and western 
Sudan, and Egypt. Here he built a zawia, or 
convent, and devoted the rest of his life to the 
organization and propagation of his order. In 
1859 he died, first nominating as his successor 
his son Mohammed es Senussi, at the same time 
hinting that he was to be the Mahdi. Up to 
this time the son has lived in strict seclusion in 
Jerbum, ‘‘a mystic being enshrouded in an at- 
mosphere of saintliness.”. His missionaries, 
however, have gone through the regions west 
of the Nile valley, establishing countless za- 
wias, In which the priesthood are the political 
as well as the spiritualleaders. Their methods 
are as yet entirely peaceful and conducive to 
the prosperity of their followers. They pro- 
mote agriculture, open wells, plant crops, and 
cultivate date-palms. Only in Egypt and the 
Nile valley has the order failed to establish 
itself. The great interest in this wave of reli- 
gious feeling which has swept over so large a 
part of Africa is in the possibility of a change 
in its character. 

‘‘The Partition of Africa,” by Mr. A, Silva 
White, in the Nineteenth Century for July, is 
a not very clear or convincing discussion of 
the Uganda settlement and the recent Anglo 
Congo agreement. In criticising the Govern- 
ment for its lack of vigor in respect to Uganda, 
and especially for its refusal to build a railway 
from the coast, at least part way to the Lake 
Victoria, he shows what seems to us an ab- 
surdly exaggerated estimate of the value of 
this country to the English. He even goes so 
far as to assert that, if it had been abandoned, 
the English hold upon Egypt ‘* would have been 
undermined,” apparently forgetting that, 
though this region is the Nile source, more 
than 1,500 miles of at times absolutely unna- 
vigable waters lie between it and the Egyptian 
frontier. Very doubtful, also, is his statement 
that the retention of Uganda by the English 
involves ‘‘the pacification of the Sudan,” or, 
in other words, another costly expedition 
against the Mahdists. In his treatment of the 
protests against the Anglo-Congo agreement 
Mr. White has little difficulty in proving the 
weakness of the French position, as well as its 
inconsistency in the light of the occupation of 
Tunis and their more recent operations in the 
Hinterland of the German and English posses- 
sions in West Africa. The article is accom- 
panied by an admirably clear map showing 
the present political divisions of the conti- 
nent. 

The article in the Nineteenth Century in 
January last by Dr. Mills on Zoroaster excited 
much interest in Bombay. A request has 
been made by a Mr. Coorlawalla, a prize essay- 
ist of the local Sir J. Jejeebhoy Zend Col- 
lege, to allow the article to be translated 
into Gujrati. Consent has been given, and the 
article will be published in a large edition by 
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the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Transla 
tion Fund. 

We cannot speak from personal acquaint- 
ance as tothe fidelity of the imperial-panel 
photograph of Chief Engineer George Melville, 
U.S. N., just published by F. Gutekunst, Phila- 
delphia. The character which has won such a 
position, however, and which distinguished one 
of the heroes and historians of the ill-fated 
Jeannette polar expedition, is clearly visible 
in this powerful and attractive head. 


—From the statistics of illiteracy in the 
United States in 1890, it appears that, of the 
total population ten years of age and over 
in 1890, 12.4 per cent., or one-eighth, were 1- 
literate. Ten years earlier a similar propor- 
tion was 17 per cent., or about one-sixth, show- 
ing an immense reduction in the proportion of 
illiterates. This reduction has taken place in 
the ranks of the native-born whites and of the 
colored, while among the foreign-born the pro- 
portion has increased. Thus, the proportion 
of illiterates among the native whites was in 
1890 6.2 per cent., and in 1880 8.7 per cent. 
Among the colored the corresponding propor- 
tions were 56.1 per cent., and 70 per cent. 
Among the foreign-born, on the other hand, 
the proportion of illiterates in 18%) was 13.1 
per cent., and in 1880 12 per cent., an increase 
to be accounted for by the excessive immigra- 
tion of the decade and by the character of much 
of that immigration, which consisted of the low- 
er classes of southern and eastern Europe—ltal 
ians, Huns, Poles, and Bohemians. The illi- 
teracy of the country is therefore mainly rep- 
resented by the foreign-born and the colored 
elements, and by the latter in much greater 
degree than the former. Considering the en- 
tire population, the States in which illiteracy 
is most prevalent are those of the South. Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, the Ohio River, and the 
thirty-seventh parallel of latitude separate 
the literate from the illiterate States. North 
of that line the proportion of illiteracy ranges 
from 3.1 in Nebraska up to 12.8 in Nevada, 
South of that line it ranges from 14.6 in the 
District of Columbia to 45.8 in Louisiana, if 
we except Oklahoma, which was largely settled 
from Kansas and carried Kansas education 
with it. Indeed, throughout the cotton States 
the proportion ranges high, being 40 per cent. 
in Mississippi, 41 in Alabama, nearly 40 in 
Georgia, and 45 in South Carolina. In the 
Northern States, throughout New England and 
the upper Mississippi valley, the average is be 
tween 5 and 6 per cent. 


—Analysis shows that the colored people of 
the South measurably offset the foreign-born 
of the North. The distribution of illiteracy 
among the native whites is in its broader fea- 
tures quite similar to that of the total popula- 
tion. The North contains a very small pro- 
portion of illiterates, ranging from 0.8 per 
cent. in Nevada up to 6.8 in Missouri, while 
in the South, again leaving Oklahoma out of 
consideration, the proportion ranges from 5.9 in 
Maryland up to 23.1 percent. in North Carolina. 
The proportion of illiterates among the native 
whites of the Western States and Territories 
is smaller than anywhere else, with the ex- 
ception of New Mexico, where it is larger than 
in any other State or Territory, being not less 
than 42.8 per cent., owing, of course, to the 
presence of the large Mexican population 
Among the foreign-born the proportion ranges 
in those States where this element is signifi- 
cant from 7 per cent. in Washington up to 2 
in New Hampshire. It is very high in New 
England—much higher than in other of the 
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Northern States, owing to the large number of 
French Canadians. It is low in the West and 
Northwest, where the foreign element mainly 
consists of Germans and Scandinavians. The 
colored inhabitants of the Northern States 
have a much smaller proportion of illiterates 
than those of the Southern States. In the 
North the average is not far from 30 per cent., 
While in the South it is probably nearly or 
quite double that proportion. Among the 
cotton States it ranges from &) per cent. in 
Florida to 72 in Louisians In Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas it ranges 
between 60 and 70 per cent 

—-One of our correspondents has been so 
lucky as to fall in with a little leather-covered 
book, like those of bank depositors, which con 
tains Daniel Webster's autograph record of 
his legal receipts. This chronicle fills twenty- 
eight pages, and extends a little more than 
from 1833 to 1836 inclusive. The first entry, 
dated September in the former year, is of S¥), 
and the second of 320, for retainers on tbe 
New Hampshire circuit. The first fee of 21,000 
was paid in May, ISM, by a Mr. Badger. 
Services regarding Cilley’s will commanded 
$800. The total amount for the first vear was 
footed up as 213,140, with the remark, ‘* Sep- 
tember 22nd. 1834, thus done and concluded.” 
A similar summing up appears at the close 
of each other year. The second total is $15 
183.74; the third is $21,703. The first entry of 
2,000 was in 1835, March 7: the tirst of S000 
December 7 in the same year. This last pay 
ment was in respect to Florida land. The lar- 
gest single honorarium was $7,500. In Febru 
ary of the fourth year $5,000 is set down as 
bestowed in a case of Trinity Chureh (N.Y 
In turning over this record leading metropoli 
tan and even provincial lawyers are aston 
ished that Webster, already twenty years in 
Boston, so undervalued his services. He learn- 
ed better at last. When Robert C. Winthrop 
looked at the earliest date, he said, **That’s just 
the time that I was ending my studies in Web- 
ster’s office,” and the chirography led bim to 
add that Webster never wrote a tirm hand 
Nobody has surveyed the relic with more in- 
terest than Dr. O. W. Holmes. Among other 
things he said: ‘* Had the influx been tenfold, 
Webster's purse would have remained empty 
still. 
whatever entered there would have run off 
like water from the back of a duck 


Had its capacity received like the sea, 


—Petrareh once was at pains to explain to 


Boccaccio that he had forborne to read Dante 
Whatever 


for fear of unconscious imitation 
have done uncon 


Petrarch may or may not 
sciously, of conscious imitation there is in his 


work no end. Frankly, the Canzontere are 








just a new orchestration, with a few original | 


Vita 


the dependence of the Trienfi- upon 


variations or cadenze intnrxtuced, of the 
Nuova’; 
the ‘ Commedia’ is obvi 
of development of the whole 


us: and the identity 
theme from a 
comparatively human love-song in the ‘ Vita 
through 
ever more and more mystical 


Nuova ‘and ‘ Canzoniere,’ moods of 
unction up to 
the final pietistical peeans of the 
and the Trienfo della Itrinita 

needs no proof but assertion. It has remained, 
however, for two Italian scholars, Prof. G. A. 
Cesareo and Signor A. Moschetti, working 
simultaneously but quite independently, to ex- 
pose the details of this intimate relationship 
between the duumvirs of Italian poetry. 
Prof. Cesareo’s monograph, which appeared 
in arecent number of the Gio 


** Paradiso 
this identity 


nale Dantesco, 


formal and 


shows up more especially the 
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stylistic indebtedness of Petrarch to Dante 
Signor Moschetti, in bis separately published 
pamphlet, lays stress rather on the Dantesque 
inspiration of the Rime. Certainly the counts 
against Petrarch are numerous and strong 
We are made to see him at his desk with the 
‘Vita Nuova’ before him, sugaring, water 
ing, and retining upon its condensed and rug 
ged motives very much as Liset worked up 
Hungarian folk-songs into grandilxjuent rhay 


If, as is true, the erises of bis passion 


sodies 
eceur in exactly the same relative order as 
those of Dante's, at least there is originality in 
the very different virulence and duration of 
these, as it were, sympathetic attacks. This 
difference appears Very nicely un the compara 
tive number of verses in which the several 
crises are described Thus, the intense sub jex 
tivity and frankly human passion of Petrarch 
expand the more personal portion of his work 
the Cantontere, into SIL sonnets and other 
poems; whereas the corresponding portion of 
Dante's work, the *' Vita Nuova,” amounts al 
told to barely 31 sonnets and poems. The 
‘Commedia.’ on the other hand, the especial 
masterpiece of the livine theologian andall too 
Platonic lover, is about tive 
the Trionfi—among the laborious heights of 
which, if truth must be told, the now corpu 


titnes as long as 


lent Petrarch appears somewhat sluggish and 


secant of breath 
The student of miedieva ult » has rea 
son to be crateful to Dr. Sutter for Ris mom 


graph, ‘Aus Leben und Sehriften des Magis 
ters Boncompagno’ (Freiburg i. BL, ISM He 
had already shown his mastery of the intelle 


tual and spiritual movements of the 


thirteenth 
century by an excellent work on Giovanni 
Schio of Vicenza, and this mpanion volume 


will not detract from the reputation earned by 
essible sources of in 


its predecessor. All a 


formation, printed and manuscript, have been 


ransacked to throw light upon the somewhat 
erratic career of the forgotten worthy whose 


renown in his time stood high as professor of 


grammar and rhetoric at the University of 
Bologna, and who deserves the place assigned 
to him by Dr. Sutter as one of the precursors 
of the Renaissance investigators of the le 
gends of the Wandering Jew will find here the 
earliest description of that individual in an 
old man whom Boncompagno met in Jerusa 
em, claiming to have been with Pontius Pilate 
when Christ was crucitied. This doubtless ex- 


legend, for the credulity of pil 


plains the 
erims to the Holy Sepulchre was so industrious 
ly exploited that there probably was almost 
always there some ancient Impostor to per- 
sonate the immortal vagrant Though Bon- 
compagno had no faith in the story, he was 
sufticiently a son of his period to embody in 
his treatise on rhetoric 
origin of letter-writing to the Ark, when a 


the ascription of the 


message on a laurel leaf conveyed to a son pf 
Noah the suggestion that he should cover tbe 
nakedness of his father. The ‘* Rota Veneris” 

a series of examples of the art of love-letter 
writing —of which Dr. Sutter gives us an ab 
stract, throws a curious light on the easy mo 
rals of the time. As a whole, the little vol 
ume is well worth the attention of scholars, 
who will find that the author’s lightness of 
touch renders it pleasant reading in spite of its 
solid learning. 


‘The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks,’ 
translated from the German of Prof. H. Blim 
ner by Miss Alice Zimmern (Cassell Publishing 
Co.), is a timely publication well adapted for 
intelligent readers of ali kinds, as well as for 
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use by classical students. The original con- 
stituted vols. 1x.-lxiii. in the series entitled 
** Deutsche Universal-Bibliothek fiir Gebil- 
dete,” and is the work of a thorough scholar 
and antiquarian, editor of the third edition of 
Hermann’s ‘ Griechische Privataltertiimer.’ Its 
scope is distinct from that of Guhl and Koner’s 
‘Life of the Greeks and Romans,’ which is 
strictly an illustrated treatise on antiquities. 
The special merit of this book is that it sums up, 
in a clear and consecutive narrative, whatever 
is known on such topics as costume, birth and 
infancy, education, daily life within and with- 
out the house, public festivals, agriculture, 
trade and handicraft, slavery, etc, These and 
kindred subjects are treated in the several 
chapters in a manner which, while free from 
superfluous technicalities, is trustworthy and 
accurate, so far as the constant progress of an- 
tiquarian discovery will permit. For exam- 
ple, a reproduction of the beautiful theatre of 
Polycleitus at Epidaurus would have been pre- 
ferable, asa type of the genuine Greek thea- 
tre of the best period, to Strack’s restoration 
of the theatre at Segesta, p. 397; and the de- 
scription of the stage as raised ten or twelve 
feet above the orchestra certainly needs some 
qualification, in the light of recent exploration 
and theories. The illustrations, without being 
artistic, are well chosen and sufficient for the 
purpose. The translation is in some respects 
an improvement on the original. It is more 
accessible, being furnished with headlines and 
a good index, which the original does not pos- 
sess. Moreover, Miss Zimmern’s English is 
clearer, neater, and more straightforward than 
the German, presenting substantially the au- 
thor’s meaning without his repetitions and di- 
vagations, for the learned author often per- 
mits his sentences to sprawl and twist with 
that casual clumsiness which the German pub- 
lic mildly tolerates and the French so sternly 
represses. One small speck we notice ‘in glanc- 
ing over the chapter on slavery, p. 525, where 
the rendering “At Athens the hangman” 
(Henker) is liable to convey the false impres- 
sion that hanging was customary in Athens. 


—The late Bruno Piglhein, who died at the 
age of forty-six on the 15th of July, is a great 
loss to the new school of artists in Munich. He 
was the first president of the new society of 
Bildende Kiinstler, formed by the 160 ‘seces- 
sionists” who lately rebelled against the dis- 
crimination against foreign exhibitors. In this 
country Piglhein’s name was first made known 
by the copious reproductions of his humorous 
pastel of a little girl and dog, seated, with their 
backs to the spectator, over a stream; which 
was turned into a clever cartoon called ‘‘ Jack 
and Me” during the Blaine campaign in 1884. 
A spurious cyclorama of the Crucifixion, which 
he vainly tried to suppress by legal process, 
further served to draw attention to him here. 
Piglhein began by failing in his chosen special- 
ty of painting religious panels. He then turned 
to the trivial treatment of slight and meretri- 
cious subjects and succeeded. When success was 
once assured, he returned to his old love. He 
came to Munich after having failed as a sculp- 
tor in Hamburg and Dresden, and spent ten 
long years in painting saints and madonnas, 
most of which returned to his studio unsold. 
One large picture of the Crucifixion, which 
was exhibited in Munich and Dresden in 
1878 and 1880, was so roughly handled by 
the critics that Piglhein gave up the attempt 
and fled from his creditors to Paris. When he 
returned after a few years, he brought with 
him some daring pastels of actresses and 
painted women which found instant admirers. 





Then followed an endless series of similar 
pastels and of chalk portraits of children, all 
of which were distinguished by their bold exe- 
cution and richness of color, so that within a 
few months Piglhein had risen to be the ac- 
knowledged master of the pastel in Munich. 
His tricks of style were copied by hosts of imi- 
tators, and eagerly studied by the students 
who flocked to his studio. At this same time, 
‘for himself,” as he expressed it, the artist 
was painting sombre pictures with religious 
subjects, which were never put on sale. In 
1886 an offer from an English firm for a large 
cyclorama painting, leaving the choice of sub- 
ject free, gave him the chance to return to 
his old field. Once more he painted the Cruci- 
fixion, and had the satisfaction of receiving 
praise where he formerly had encountered no- 
thing but derision. The Royal Academy of 
Munich made him an honorary professor, and 
when the art war broke out in that city, his 
large painting of a blind girl groping her way 
through a flaming field of poppies was at once 
pronounced the chef-d’wuvre of the rival ex- 
hibition. This picture, it is safe to predict, 
will rank as his masterpiece, though it may 
never attain a reproduction lke that which 
fell to the lot of the original of ‘‘ Jack and 
Me.” 








LUDLOW’S MEMOIRS. 


The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieutenant- 
General of the Horse in the Army of the 
Commonwealth of England, 1625-1672. Edit- 
ed, with appendices of letters and illustra- 
tive documents, by C. H. Firth, M.A. 2 
vols., pp. Ixix, 548,571. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 1894. 


THIs new edition of Ludlow’s Memoirs by Mr. 
Firth contains passages heretofore suppressed. 
They are of little importance, being, not his- 
torical revelations, but reflections on the cha- 
racter of Shaftesbury, struck out by the first 
editor because Shaftesbury had at that time 
redeemed himself in republican eyes by turn- 
ing against the court. Still, they make the 
memoir complete and authentic. But the most 
valuable features of this edition are the intro 
duction and notes. 

To readers whose ideas of the Cromwellian 
period and its characters are taken from Car- 
lyle, Ludlow is known as ‘solid Ludlow,” 
‘* wooden Ludlow,” a man who could not have 
the divine spark in himself since he failed to 
recognize the divinity of Cromwell. Ludlow 
unquestionably wasa heavy man, an obstinate 
man, and a man of one idea, His idea was 
abolition of monarchy. Whence his republi- 
canism was derived—whether, like that of 
Marten, from the classics, or, like that of Har- 
rison, from the anti-monarchical passages in 
the Old Testament—hardly appears. Proba- 
bly it was from the former.. He was, like 
many of the revolutionary leaders, a wealthy 
gentleman, and had been educated at Oxford, 
where, as we learn from an anecdote in the In- 
troduction, his dogged pertinacity of opinion 
had already been displayed. Hatred of mon- 
archy was his guiding star. With his eye fixed 
on this, he was blind to all beside—to the tyr- 
anny, corruption, and violence of the Rump, 
to the need of amnesty and reconciliation after 
the Civil War, to the practical fruits of the 
Revolution, offered together with toleration 
and national greatness by the Protectorate, to 
the monarchical tendencies plainly manifested 
by the people, and to the necessities of succes- 
sive situations. Consequently he earned by 
his fractiousness and perversity a conspicuous 
place in the purgatory of those political sui- 





cides who largely helped the Cavaliers to bring 
about the Restoration. His political fanati- 
cism formed a counterpart to the religious fa- 
naticism of Harrison. It is due to him at the 
same time to say that his devotion to his idea, 
his integrity, his disinterestedness, and his 
fortitude seem to have been not less unques- 
tionable than his wrong-headedness. In the 
field he approved himself a stout soldier and a 
trustworthy officer, though he was not fit for 
high command. He seems also to have upheld 
the humanities and courtesies of war. In his 
Irish campaign, it is true, he stifled a band of 
natives with smoke in a cave, anticipating 
thereby the Algerian exploits of Pélissier and 
St. Arnaud. But in Ireland it is the literal 
truth that the general who only put to the 
sword the inhabitants of Drogheda and Wrex- 
ford-when they had refused to surrender, was 
the most humane commander on either side. 

Ludlow is, of course, vehemently anti-Crom- 
wellian from the moment when Cromwell be- 
came the ‘‘Single Person”; and his prejudice 
casts back a lurid light on the whole of the 
Protector’s career, which he imagines to have 
been one long intrigue, pointing to the ultimate 
usurpation of supreme power. It happens that 
this hypothesis at all events is decisively con- 
futed by one fact, the significance of which 
Carlyle would hardly have failed to note had 
he not been dazzled by the general glory of the 
Cromwellian Shechinah. It was after the 
death of the King, when the summit of Crom- 
well’s ambition must have been full in his view, 
that he married his eldest son, Richard, to the 
daughter of Mr. Mayor, a private gentleman, 
negotiating strictly, though not covetously, 
about the settlement, and seeming to care for 
nothing so much as that the family with which 
he connected himself should be religious. It 
is hardly possible that Richard can have been 
at that time in his father’s mind the destined 
heir to a crown or even to an hereditary Pro- 
tectorate. Probably the best key to the enig- 
mas of Cromwell's career is the assumption 
that he had not so much of forecast as he had 
of sagacity in deciding the question of the 
day, but was borne on by the current of events 
which carried him at last to supreme power. 
It was not to be expected that he should wear 
his heart on his sleeve. When the prospect of 
supreme power began to open, he sounded 
those about him and felt his way. This was 
not insidiousness, but common prudence. There 
is nothing to convict him of treachery towards 
any one, or of apostasy from any cause. He 
was a soldier of the religious rather than of 
the political movement, and had never, so far 
as we know, pledged himself against monarchy, 
though he had drawn his sword to put an end 
to the High Church tyranny of Charles and 
Laud. Nothing seems more certain than that, 
at the close of the first civil war, he did his 
best to make terms with the King. It was ap- 
parently only Charles’s fatuous reliance on his 
own indispensability that prevented Cromwell’s 
design of restoring him from taking effect, and 
drove Cromwell himself into the arms of the 
extreme party in the army, which, when 
Charles had asecond time kindled the flames of 
civil war by his intrigues, resolved to take his 
life. Cromwell, though his mind cleared as he 
rose, was never free from fanaticism or from 
the moral self-delusion and tendency to cant 
which attend it. But he owed his supremacy 
to necessity, which led him by the hand from 
step to step; not to forecasting ambition or 
crafty intrigue. 

Ludlow shared, if he did not start, the be 
lief that the calling and dismissal of the 
Barebones Parliament were a stroke of. Crom- 
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well’s satanic cunning. The scheme was, it 
seems, by setting at work an assembly of 
extremists who would assail the law and the 
church, to frighten the lawyers, the clergy, 
and the conservatives generally into Crom- 
well’s arms. Cunning so deep Satan himself 
might have envied. The Barebones Parlia- 
ment comprised the most respectable repre- 
sentatives of Cromwell's own party, the Inde- 
pendents. These men, we are asked to believe, 
Cromwell brought together with the deliberate 
intention of discrediting them by failure and 
then estranging them by dismissal, in order 
that he might conciliate the precarious sup- 
port of men who hated them and him; as 
though the hollowness of the bugbear would 
not have appeared and its efficacy have ceased 
as soon as the assembly had dispersed. 

Ludlow’s prejudice is, in fact, such as to de- 
prive him of all value as a witness against 
Cromwell : 

‘*Cromwell,” he says, ‘‘having been disap- 

pointed, as I formerly mentioned, in his en- 
deavours of procuring a civil authority to 
countenance his arbitrary power, made it his 
business so to balance all interests that they 
should not dare to oppose him, for fear of 
bringing themselves into a worse condition 
than that wherein they were. To this end he 
gratified such of the Presbyterian party as 
were the most complying, and courted divers 
of the nobility, particularly the Earl of War- 
wick, whose grandson was admitted to be a 
suitor to his youngest daughter. But because 
that this alliance was not at all grateful to 
some persons about him, he contrived to ap- 
pear averse to the match; and then by the 
management of Sir Edward Sydenham it was 
brought about that the young couple were 
married without the knowledge of their pa- 
rents: for which contrivance Sir Edward was 
for a time forbidden the court.” 
This, as Mr. Firth observes in the Notes, 
can scarcely be correct, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears from Thurloe that the match was pub- 
licly negotiated and publicly celebrated. The 
parish register of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
shows that the banns of marriage were three 
times published, and ‘* Mercurius Politicus ” 
says: 

‘*This day the most illustrious lady, the 
Lady Frances Cromwell, youngest daughter of 
his Highness the Lord Protector, was mar- 
ried to the most noble gentleman, Mr. Robert 
Rich, son of the Lord Rich, grandchild of the 
Earl of Warwick and of the Countess Dowager 
of Devonshire, in the presence of their High- 
nesses, of his grandfather and father, and the 
said Countess, with many other persons of high 
honor and quality.” 

The insinuation that Cromwell rejoiced at 
the death of Ireton, and the story of the pro- 
gramme for his funeral having been borrowed 
from that of the funeral of Philip II , are prob- 
ably instances of the same credulity of hatred. 

Justice at the same time requires us to say 
that Ludlow’s resistance to the Protectorate 
was straightforward, manly, and dignified. 

He frankly avowed to the Protector his inten- 
tion of taking advantage of any fair opening 
that might present itself for a return to his 
own political ideal. But in the meantime he 
did not intrigue or plot. Conspiracy with 
royalists and schemes for assassination would 
have been abhorrent to his honest nature. Some 
of Cromwell's critics have treated the plots as 
creations of Cromwell's secret service, got up 
to excuse arbitrary measures and to warrant 
confiscation, Ludlow affects no doubt of their 
genuineness. Was it Cromwell's secret ser- 
Vice that got up the murder of the Common- 
wealth’s ambassadors, Ascham and Dorislaus, 
or that of the regicide Lisle ? 

With the most questionable of Cromwell's 
acts Ludlow was not the man to reproach 
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was set to the death-warrant of the King with 
far less misgiving or compunction than that of 
Cromwell. Carlyle never was more mistaken 
than in saying that the execution of Charles 
gave flunkeyism a blow of which it has gone 
about sick ever since 


Nation. 


Flunkeyism throve and 
has continued to thrive on the royal martyr- 
dom. There are churches in England dedicat 
ed to Charles the Martyr, there are no monu- 
ments to James II. Vane protested against the 
execution of Charles, whose son requited him 
with judicial murder. 

That Cromwell's government was a govern 
ment of the sword, as Ludlow passionately 
complains, was true only in this sense, that it 
was supported by military force, as every gov 
ernment must be which emerges from civil 
war, though the soldiers in this case were not 
mere musketeers and pikemen, but the flower 
of English citizens in arms for a great cause. 
But Ludlow’s ‘civil power” was the Rump. On 
what, except on military force, had the autho- 
rity of the Rump rested? What was Pride's 
Purge but a triumph of military force over 
civil power’ No one could show less desire 
to make the sword the permanent instrument 
of government, when order had been once re- 
stored, than Cromwell. 

The strongest point which Ludlow makes 
against the Protectorate is in regard to its 
foreign policy. Cromwell's alliance with 
France against Spain, he says, upset the 
balance of power in Europe and paved the 
way for French domination. The criticism 
seems justified by the event. But Ludlow 
wrote after the event, under the Restoration; 
and it was to the ignominious and corrupt 
policy of the Restoration, which made Eng 
land subservient to France, that the event 
was due. Had the policy of the Protector 
continued in force, England, instead of being 
subservient to France, would have been the 
ally of the Dutch Republic against Frene! 
aggrandizement. 
France was the more liberal, while Spain was 
the Apollyon of Protestants, and her decline, 
though it had set in, was still masked by the 
hugeness of her frame. 
was also the richest and easiest prey, and that 


Of the two Catholic powers, 


It is true that Spain 


the Cromwellian policy, like the euterprise of 
the Elizabethan rovers, had in it a filbuster- 
ing strain. 

In the last agony of the Commonwealth, 
after the death of Cromwell, Ludlow remained 
faithful to his idea, and exerted himself most 
strenuously (and, if we were to grant the truth 
of his hallucination, not without sagacity) to 
bring about its realization 
struggled for the reinstalment of the Rump, 
which alone, in his eyes, possessed legality, and 
which for him retained indefeasible authority 
and unquenchable existence; its decimation by 
military force, the death of the King by whom 
the Long Parliament had been called, ex- 
pulsion, and the subsequent existence of a 


totally different government with Parliaments 


Heroically he 


of its own, all notwithstanding. The case was 
pretty desperate, as Cromwell seems to have 
felt when he omitted to execute, or destroyed, 
the deed nominating his successor, and only fal- 
tered Richard's name in articulo mortis. Yet 
had the opponents of the Restoration been wise 
and united, they might have averted the cates 
trophe. Richard, though feeble, and perhaps, 
in Puritan eyes, loose, was not idiotic or disre- 
putable; personally he appears to have been 
popular, and he was free from the stain of 
regicide. He seems to have been amenable to 
guidance. An able Council of State, witha 
patriotic Parliament elected under a repub- 





bim, for we may be sure that his own band 
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would have been nothing in an hereditary 


might have got along without disaster 


Protectorate more incongruous than an heredi- 
tary Stadholderate, while the monarchical 
cravings of the nation might have been satis 
fied. Mazarin and Don Louis de Hare, most 
competent judges, regarded the Protectorate 
as estabiished, and Monk, also a most compe 
tent judge, was apparently of the same mind 
From the Anglican hierarchy the people, as 
we learn from Pepys, were completely es 
The royalist rising under Booth was 
put down with great ease, and Monk found it 
necessary at last to creep to his mark very 


tranged., 


cautiously and under a cloud of hes. But the 
opponents of the Restoration were as far as 
possible from being wise or united, and the re 
sult was that Ludlow, peering out of the win 
dow of the lodging inte which he had with 
drawn, saw the troopers of the Comunonwealt! 
return from escorting Charles Stuart Vhe 
soldiers seem to have contracted the profes 
sional character of a standin 
have lost in part that of soldiers of a cause 
Yet the Court, till the army had been dishand 
ed, restrained its vengeance and ke pt m ita 
mask. 

Ludlow the regicide, as an exile in Switser 


land, where he was nobly protected by the na 


tive government, continued to be wardel as 
the head of the Republican party in England, 
and was accordingly the mark of Rovalist 
assassination, to which his fellow-exile Lisle 
fella victim. But for the leadership of con 
spiracy he was ill qualified fter the Revo 
lution of 1688 be appeared in England, but 
only to find that, though Stuart despotism had 
been overthrown, the hatred of regicide Re 


publicanism was little abated, and that there 
was no part for him to play on his old political 
stage. The ‘Single Person” was as firmly es 
tablished as ever in the popular superstition 
Could he have foreseen the future, he might 
have been comforted by knowing that William 
ILL. was-the last king who would govern, while 
behind hin came a procession of phantoms who 
would only reign; so that practically the Com- 
If his foresight could 
lave extended to Mr. Keir Hardie, he might 


nonwealth had won 


have flattered himself that even the formal re 
alization of his ideal would be merely a ques 


tion of time 


LILLY'S CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Claims « Christianity By William 

Samuel Lilly. D. Appleton & Co. IMM. Svo, 
ruts is an attractive volume in its externals, 
and is not without interest to the reader, for 
its subject is of supreme importance, the writer 
is thoroughly in earnest, and his style is vigor 
vus, though sometimes incorrect and occasion- 
ally marred with undignified colloquialisms 
Yet one cannot but feel a certain amount of 
compassion for an author so zealous whose ac- 
quaintance with his subject is so superficial, 
and who is unable to convey a clear conception 
of his object. 


Christianity is the true universal religion, and 


Apparently this is to show that 


that it can manifest itself as such only through 
the Catholic Church with the Papacy at its 
head. To accomplish this, he devotes a third 
of the volume to Buddhism and Islam, and then 
considers the vicissitudes of the Church through 
the middle ages, the Renaissance, the Refor- 
mation, and in modern times; but the mode of 
treatment is so discursive and the book con- 
sists so largely of quotations from writers of 
all kinds, mostly modern, with the author's 
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comments on them, that it leaves no clear im 
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pression on the reader of having any definite 
purpose, and rather suggests that it is a pro- 
miscuous emptying of a commonplace-book of 
elegant extracts pieced together after a fashion. 

Mr. Lilly is too honest to gloss over the dark 
spots in the career of the Papacy—its degrada- 
tion in the first half of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, its secularization and immorality in 
the fifteenth, and the intolerable abuses of the 
curia which no Pope, however well intentioned, 
could reform. This honesty affords an insight 
into the curious paralysis of the reasoning fa- 
culties which seems to afflict those who surren- 
der themselves to dogma, and who can recon- 
cile with divine order the human depravity of 
pontiffs whom they regard as the visible repre- 
sentatives of God. This inability to frame a 
logical connection of ideas runs through the 
whole work. We are told (p. 55) that ‘‘ tolera- 
tion is essentially a modern notion,” and in de- 
fining (p. 157) the ‘‘three kinds of freedom,” 
freedom of conscience is omitted. Mr. Lilly 
admits and deplores in several passages the 
persecuting spirit with which the Church has 
always, when able, crushed schism and heresy, 
and yet he tells us (p. 105) that it was the des- 
tined work of Gregory VII. ‘to rescue liberty 
of conscience,” and he perpetually (pp. 87, 236, 
240, 243) insists that the Church is the cham- 
pion of the rights of conscience. The reader 
who reflects on the Inquisition of Spain and 
Italy, or even on the measures through which 
Clement XI. and Innocent XIII. enforced the 
bull Unigenitus on the Gallican Church, may 
well ask himself whether some new definition 
is to be assigned to the words toleration and 
freedom of conscience. 

Similar intellectual color-blipdnessis observa- 
ble in Mr. Lilly’s objurgation of the German 
princes of the Reformation and of Henry VIII. 
for resuming the powers exercised by Constan- 
tine and Charlemagne. Constantine, it appears 
(p. 86), was ‘‘sagacious”” when he made the 
Church an affair of State, but when Henry 
VILLI. did the same thing, it was ‘the finishing 
stroke of Tudor absolutism” (p. 205). Both 
monarchs acted from purely selfish motives, 
and an ordinarily rational writer would not 
have allowed his imagination to be controlled 
by the accident of the ownership of the ox that 
was gored. In this case, however, allowance 
should perhaps be made for deficiency of 
knowledge, for Mr. Lilly evidently is not aware 
that the principle which he denounces so round- 
ly, cujus regio ejus religio, was the accepted 
doctrine of the Church in the time of St. Op- 
tatus. This deficiency of knowledge is further 
apparent in his remark (p. 118), ‘‘ Dante de- 
scribes Constantine as founding his new capi- 
talon the Bosphorus that ‘he might give the 
Shepherd room.’ Whether or not this was his 
intention in the transfer of the seat of empire, 
such unquestionably was its result.” He evi- 
deatly does not know that Dante only voiced a 
current notion derived from the forged Dona- 
tion of Constantine, and is oblivious of the fact 
that the Western Empire lasted for a century 
and a half after the founding of the new 
Rome. 

Mr. Lilly tells us that he writes as a publi- 
cist, and perhaps this may explain why he has 
so little to say as to the supreme function of 
religion as the teacher and guardian of morals, 
and why he seems to have little conception of it 
as a force making forrighteousness. Headmits 
that the Ages of Faith, which he so earnestly 
admires as exhibiting the practical realization 
of the ‘‘ Claims of Christianity,” were also ages 
in which *‘the-firmest faith and the grossest 
corruption of life were found united 
ja the same person” (p, 134). There is nothing 








shocking to him in this dissociation of faith 
and morals so long as the faith is the true 
faith; but when he comes to treat of Protest- 
antism, he employs a different standard, and 
resorts to sweeping a priori assertions of 
which he does not and cannot give a scintilla 
of evidence. Thus (p. 192) he tells us that 
‘The Antinomian doctrine of justification which 
he [Luther] fabricated was productive of far 
worse results in the lives of men than had 
been the traffic in indulgences so strong- 
ly denounced by him”; and again (p. 212), 
he speaks of Protestantism as resulting ‘in 
the decay of the moralities essential to the 
maintenance of civilized life.” Before com- 
mitting himself publicly to charges so serious, 
a self-respecting writer would have examined 
a little into facts, and would have readily 
learned from statistics that in Vienna 50 per 
cent. of bir-hs are illegitimate, in Graz 62 per 
cent., in Berlin 15 per cent., and in London 4 
per cent., while Rome, with 44 per cent., still 
holds the preéminence which Mr. Lilly admits 
(p. 160) it enjoyed in the fifteenth century, of 
being the most dissolute city of Italy. Far be 
it from us to follow his example and to assume, 
from these figures, that our Catholic brethren 
are immoral because they are Catholics, for 
it is well known that the Irish Catholics are 
the chastest race in Europe; but facts so readi- 
ly ascertainable should restrain even so emo- 
tional and inconsequential a writer as Mr. Lilly 
from evolving such figments from his inner 
consciousness, and from sneering (p, 70) at ‘* the 
mild virtues of the British ‘lower middles,’ the 
peculiar tenderness of the Nonconformist con- 
science.” 

We might proceed indefinitely with illustra- 
tions of Mr. Lilly’s incompetence to handle the 
great subject with which he has grappled, but 
these will probably suffice, and we will only 
add a comment on a matter which possesses in- 
terest beyond his method of its treatment. In 
one of his discursive excursions he maltreats 
violently the late Mr. Symonds for aspersing 
the Society of Jesus, and makes a special point 
(p. 176) of his ‘amazing blunder” in repeating 
the accusation that in the Society sin must be 
committed at the command of a superior. 
With a somewhat elaborate display of learn- 
ing, he explains away the passage in the Con- 
stitutions (p. vi.. cap. 5) on which the charge is 
usually based, but a little more familiarity 
with Jesuit rule and practice would have pre- 
served him from this fruitless labor. An ear- 
lier clause in the Constitutions (p. vi., cap. 1) 
prescribes that the inferior shall abnegate in 
blind obedience his own judgment and opinion 
as to all commands of a superior, unless he can 
define that there is sin in them. Defining a sin 
in anything, under the Jesuit-system of proba- 
bilism, is by no means an easy matter, and is 
especially so in the commands of a superior, 
for the most rigid of Jesuit moralists, the Ge- 
neral Thyrsus Gonzalez, declares that the sub- 
ject must abandon his own opinion and accept 
that of his superior as righteous, while the con- 
struction placed on the rule of obedience is ex- 
plained by La Croix, who says that even if the 
command is wrongful, the subject in obeying it 
only incurs material sin (that is, nominal sin, 
which is not an offence to God) and avoids the 
greater evil of insubordination. This was not 
the teaching of the other religious orders. Fa- 
ther Sayre, who was a Benedictine, and Father 
Marchant, who was a Franciscan Recollet, 
say that, if an inferior feels doubt as to the in- 
nocence of a command, he must not obey it 
while the doubt exists; conscience holds the 
first place, and obedience is due only for what 
is licit, 





JUSSERAND’S PIERS PLOWMAN. 


Piers Plowman; A Contribution to the His- 
tory of English Mysticism. By J. J. Jusse- 
rand. Translated from the French by M. 
E. R. Revised and enlarged by the author. 
London: Unwin; N. Y.: Putnams. 1894. 

M. JUSSERAND is well known as an enthusias- 
tic student of English literature and English 
life in the Middle English and Elizabethan 
periods, and as the author of several valuable 
works on these subjects. In the original, the 
present volume is linked toa preceding study 
—translated by Miss Toulmin Smith as ‘ Eng- 
lish Wayfaring Life’—by the: general title 
‘Les Anglais au Moyen-age,” but this title is 
left out in the English version. Like Miss 
Toulmin Smith’s translation just referred to, 
the book before us is an authorized rendering, 
revised by M. Jusserand himself, and may fair- 
ly be called a second edition. The notes are 
much fwiler than those in the original, and 
there are a number of really illustrative pic- 
tures. The translation is thus a better ‘‘state” 
of the work than the French edition. 

After an excellent sketch of the historical 
background of the poem and a sufficient analy- 
sis and account of the three versions in which 
we have it, M. Jusserand proceeds to an exam- 
ination of ‘‘the author’s name, life, and cha- 
racter.” According to M. Jusserand, the au- 
thor’s name was William Langland, not Lang- 
ley. He was born a serf. His father being 
too poor to educate him, he was enabled to 
learn ‘‘clergy” by the benefactions of friends, 
and contrived, illegally and perhaps fraudu- 
lently, to take orders. Taking orders was 
ipso facto emancipation, and this explains 
the language of Holy Church when she tells 
William that ‘“‘she received him first and a 
free man him made.” 

‘“‘The friends of the poet died. They disap- 
peared, perhaps, during one of those terrible 
epidemics that swept away whole villages. 
Being young, strong, and full of hope, he must 
have kept his illusions some time longer. But 
little by little the lights faded and the clouds 
grew darker. Isolation, poverty, and desire, 
all evil counsellors, now influence him. He 
has no one to help him ; he has only bis ‘cler- 

ie” which is extensive, if superficial, and we 
fiod him in London, trying to live by means of 
it, of ‘that labour that ich lerned best.’ ” 

That is, he lives on what hecan pick up from 
the charitable, repaying them by singing 
masses for their souls and in similar ways. 
He condemns such ways, to be sure, just as he 
does not approve of bondsmen’s sons’ becom- 
ing clerks, but M. Jusserand maintains that 
his thus violating in his own practice two of 
his main precepts is quite in accordance with 
his character. Deteriora sequor. He was 
afflicted with a disease of the will such as those 
studied by Ribot. Diboulie, aboulie—these 
explain in Langland ‘the ebb and flow of con- 
trary desires, his being successively drawn to 
the world and to God, and his sudden conver- 
sions.” 

It is impossible in the space at our command 
to do justice to the brilliancy of M. Jusserand’s 
argument. We must rest content with a cau 
tionary remark or two. As to the name— 
whether Langland or Langley—that is of slight 
moment. I[t is alleged that ‘*tradition” is in 
favor of Langland. Prof. Skeat yields re- 
luctantly to this tradition, feeling almost con- 
viuced by Pearson’s arguments for Langley. 
M. Jusserand, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, does not state Pearson's case, which is very 
strong, with any degree of fairness, and he 
plays fast and loose with the ‘ tradition.” 
One would hardly guess, from his treatment of 
the subject, that the most important evidence 
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for this ‘‘tradition” is the fifteenth-century 
note in the Dublin MS.—a note which also con- 
tains the statement that William's father was 
a franklin or gentleman (generosus) named 
Stacy de Rokyle, who held of Lord Spenser in 
Oxfordshire. If this note is to be accepted as 
tradition in favor of the name Langland, why 
should it not be accepted in other matters as 
to which M. Jusserand rejects its trustworthi- 
ness? The note in the Ashburnham MS. tothe 
effect that ‘‘ Robert or William Langland 
made Piers Ploughman,” shows by its vacilla- 
tion that the writer did not know what he was 
talking about, for the poet tells us over and 
over again that his name was Will. It is to be 
hoped that Bale (who also absurdly calls the 
poet Robert) and Crowley will not be accepted 
Yet Bale it is 
who is the earliest authority for Cleobury 
Mortimer as Langland’s birthplace, and M. Jus 
serand calls this tradition. The fact remains 
that Pearson's reasoning, based on the bulk of 
the information furnished us by the Dublin 
note, alone accounts for all the facts. 
sert that this reasoning is opposed to ** tradi 
tion” is surely to play fast and loose with 
words and logic. 

M. Jusserand thinks the language of Holy 
Church to Wiliam is reconcilable only with 
the supposition that he was born a serf and 
was emancipated by taking orders. But this 
is a gross misreading, as Prof. Skeat long ago 
pointed out. The passage clearly refers to 
the reception of the child by Holy Church at 
baptism—a rite which sets him free from here- 
ditary bondage to sin; the borwes (sureties) 
are the sponsors. No other interpretation is 
possible unless one has a theory to maintain. 
Further, William’s words in reply to Reson in 
passus vi. (C text), if read with unprejudiced 
attention to the context, make it impossible to 
believe that he was born a bondman. The 
friends there referred to appear to be kinsmen 
or family friends, rather than rich patrons 
who enable a bright young serf to evade the 
law and go to the University. The same pas- 
sage gives satisfactory evidence that William 
was not ashamed of living by means of po- 
ter, placebo, and dirige, remaining in that vo 
cation to which he had been called. ** Prayers 
of a perfect man and discreet penance are the 
labor best pleasing to God.” His denunciation 
of parsons who run to London to become 
chantry-priests, ‘singing for simony, for sil- 
ver is sweet,” 


as giving traditional evidence. 


To as 


is in no wise inconsistent with 
his own practice. He had no benefice; he left 
no ‘sheep encumbered in the mire.” In short, 
we are convinced that M. Jusserand’s account 
of William’s station and of the ** false posi- 
tion” in which the poet found himself is utter 
ly mistaken, and that his theories about our 
dreamer’s character are therefore in several 
particulars unsound. 

In the chapters on Langland’s view of the 
World and the Church and on his ** Art and 
Aim,” M. Jusserand is at his best. There is 
an abundance of matter set forth with master- 
ly powers of exposition and with much bril 
liancy of portraiture. The scholar will here 
tind a good deal that is to his purpose, and the 
reader for pleasure will be fasciuated and in 
structed. The chapter on Langland’s * 
in Mystic Literature” is equally brilliant and 
interesting, but not so sound. The parallel 
between Langland and Blake is almost ab- 
surd, 

Though intended for the general reader, M 
Jusserand’s book contains m 


Place 


any notes and ob 





servations of interest to the ist. Such 


spec 
are the suggestions as to the wars ** between 


4%, the 


two Christian Kings” (p. jubilee of 
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Edward III. (p. 52), the date of the C text 
(p. 57), the ** poor priests” (p. 127). But his ac- 
curacy is notalways unimpeachable. He bases 
an assertion that Chaucer ‘found the rules of 
rhyme difficult” on a remark in the * Com- 
plaint of Venus,” though that remark applies 
in reality only to a specially complicated 
rhyme-system which he is reproducing in that 
particular poem. He also declares that Chau- 
cer ‘‘sneered at alliteration,” quoting in evi- 
dence the Parson's ‘‘rim, ram, ruf,” but sup 
the next in which the 
speaker avows a similar scorn of rhyme. 


pressing line same 

His 
treatment of the metre of * Piers Plowman’ is 
far from satisfactory. But these defects and 
more than these we can well pardon in view of 
the pleasure and profit we have derived from 


the work as a whole. It is to be hoped that M. 


Jusserand will continue his series ef mone 
graphs. 
B. F. Stevens’s Faecsiniles of Manuseripts in 
i 
European Archives relating to America, 


78-1788. Vol. XOX., Nos. 1762-1818 


] Decem 
ber, 1805. London: B. F 


Stevens. 


DECEMBER, 1777, was a short month, but not a 
merry one, for the three anxious political 
The last of the fifty 
one papers of vol. xx. of these facsimiles, dated 
on the $list, from Stormont to Weymouth, 
leaves matters really as unsettled as do the 
with the 
jotted down by Vergennes on the 6th of the 
month, and signed *‘approuve” by the King, 
who expresses his willingness to establish a 


forces centred in Paris 


memoranda, which volume opens, 


close understanding with the Americans, but 
to 


con 


refuses to recognize their independence 
conclude anything 
jointly with the Spanish King; he further 
more enjoins the Deputies **to contide only in 


or 


with them unless 


the President of Congress, while pointing out 
to bim the necessity and desirability of invio- 
lable secrecy.” By this time Stormont is so 
close to the limit of any service which he may 
possibly render his Government, that his de 
spatches begin to cease to have a vital interest, 
though he maintains to the last the indomit 
able persistency of his race and the personal 
courage of his class 

Ver 


induce 


We turn, then, towards the Count de 
gennes and his strenuous attempts to 
the Spanish Court to see matters in exactly the 
same light in which he himself views them 
From the first, he carries with him, 
to, the 
but, in attempting to 
tion the Count de Florida Blanca 
medium of the Count de Montmorin, 
ceeded the Marquis d'Ossun at the Court of 
Spain, he is baffled by the superb dignity of 
the Spanish statesman, who does not 
haste as suited to the exigencies 
itself. In No. 1767, 
an ingenious plot to dispose 
Lee, 
is very troublesome, and Eng! 
and whom 
could not « 
my Court, which did n 


Or Sees 


convictions of the Count d’ Aranda: 
force inte speedier ac- 
through the 


who suc- 


rect 


Nir 


f diplomacy 
Aranda reveals 
of Mr. Arthur 


that Deputy. whi 
i 


or of war 
whom Vergennes calls ** 
sh to the mar- 
(Aranda has told 
mply with his desires, by 
t think him 


Madrid, as evervthing was 


row of his bones,” 
that he ** 
order of 
Lee! necessary at 
to be transacted at Paris, and for 
to journey.” 
plan was the simple one Mr 
to go as far as the frontier under the pretext 

being able to cross over into Spain 


ther reasons 
The 


Lee 


known him since his first 


of causing 


f there 


when the Court of Madrid should give its con- 
sent The conteution of Vergennes is fully 
outhned in No. 1782. wherein he savs: ** The 


Power which first recognizes the independence 


of the Americans wil] be the one to gather all 


the fruits of this war’; and later: ©‘ Whatever 
we shall have difficulty 
It 


we have done in favorof America which hurts 


course is taken, in 


avoiding war with England is not what 
her most grievously; it is the reéstablishment 
of the navy of the two crowns.” He constant 
ly shows his distrust of the 
the English and American race, and seeks to 


consanguinity of 


impress Spain (No. 1775) with the fact that her 
possessions on the mainland are more tempt 
ing to England than are the French ishands 

Americans as to 
the 


hints 


Without assurances from the 
the to 
havea look 


lost In anv event 


expectations Which 
right to 
might be 
that the 
have ambitious views about 
terloping trade for Phen follow 
Nos the thr 
Deane, that the English Ministry ts se 


two Crowns 


he that Florida 


although he admits 


Americans ‘are still toe young to 
‘pening Up an in 
themselves 
rumors, ce 


1780, 178 rived 


treat with the Deputies, through the 
of an “unknown,” who is, of 
than FP Wentwort! 

On the 28d (No. Than Fi 


Moentmorin that the Spanish King hb 


CULES The ‘ “ 
aul 
ia Blanca informs 
as decided 


te 


» give abundant aid in money on condition 


of absolute secrecy, to offer protection 
vided the « 
fidelity and caution), and to 
London No, 172 


interview between Flor 


pro 


Monists conduct themselves with 


watch attentively 
heated 


and Mont 


f which the former 


affairs in versa 


ida Blanca 
morn, in the course asserts 


the Deputies are trying to compromise 


but 
King has ar 


Spain and France with England, growing 


calmer, admits that the Spanish 


puguancee to treating with the Americans, and 
savs it is ‘“‘not easy t hange the mind of a 
King sixty two vears of age, whose head is 
filled with Dom Quixotism The real cause of 


Spain's delay is now recognized to be the neces 
sitv of waiting for the return of the Mexican 
fleet, without whose safety in port it would In 


excite England: the colonists, 
pe 


months The 


dangerous to 


however, wnised TA000,000 livres at the 
end of 


Vergennes to Montmorin on December 27 


are 
communication of 
No 


leaves the Spanish negotiation pending, 


six 


IN 
tl 
tion may “allow to escape the only opportunity 


ugh Vergennes earnestiv urges that hesita 


which may perhaps happen for many centurtes 
for putting England in its true place”: and 
that this war of necessity is ‘the most fortu 
nate opportunity which Providence ever offer- 
ed to the House of Bourbon 

Meanwhile Paris is alive with rumors that 
a treaty is really concluded between France 
and America, and that the English ministry is 
secking peace on any terms short of conceding 
the complete independence of America. Stor 


mont, always a ready listener to the gossip of 
is at last driven to sav to Vergennes 
‘If one-half of the Paris 


it seems to me verv doubtful whether 


spies, 
No 


is true 


17 news of 
I shall have an opportunity of wishing your 
Excellency a happy New Year; vous me per- 
mettrez done de vous souhaiter la bonne année 
Vavance \ll this because he hears that ** on 
Sunday night a Resolution was taken in Coun 

il to assist the Rebels openly, and that a 
Treaty with them as an independent State was 
agreed upon, and on the point of being con 
cluded and signed.” To this Vergennes replies 
‘that He had been at both Councils, and could 
assure me upon his Honour, that no Mention 
had been made of North America, nor of any- 
thing relative to it.” 

While Stormont is plied with information, 
principally through Paul Wentworth, of whom 
a rather cold vindication is offered through 


compulsion (No, 1St2) by a Monsieur Favier. 
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less ocean” (No. 1773) by reason of Lee’s mali- 
cious lunacies, is pouring into the ear of the 
French minister much information relative to 
English efforts to approach the Deputies. No. 
1778 is a sensational account of the track- 
ing by a French spy of a mysterious English- 
man to Deane’s house, and thence, by ‘‘ num- 
berless détours,” to the Hétel du Bain Royal in 
the Rue de Richelieu. Beaumarchais holds this 
person to be Mr. Smith, Lord Germain’s secre- 
tary, but he learns later (No. 1781) that it is 
‘“*Mr. Wintweth,” and that he ‘ feeds at two 
mangers,” meaning that he, Wentworth, was 
on good terms with both Ministry and Opposi- 
tion. Then Beaumarchais ejaculates despair- 
ingly, ‘‘I say, like M. D’Aranda, God is a 
Bourbon, it is only the Bourbons who will not 
be Bourbons.” 

Of surpassing value and interest is No. 1787, 
written by a still unknown person to Dr. Ban- 
croft. Many attempts have been made to iden- 
tify the handwriting. Mr. Stevens, who re- 
produces the very indistinct seal, as a possible 
clue, remarks that ‘the last few words, signa- 
ture, address, and one or two words on the 
second page of Facsimile 1756 are in the same 
hand.” This letter, which it is a pity not to 
quote in full, is an open request for ‘‘some 
general intimation concerning the Terms which 
are likely to satisfy the Congress and People of 
America”; these terms must, however, stop 
‘*a little short of absolute Independency.” The 
letter is written ‘‘ by desire of a Person of high 
rank,” and the writer closes by saying that 
“the Subject on which I write is of so delicate 
a nature, that you will excuse the Omission of 
my name ; as you will readily know it by the 
Hand writing.” It would be now a pleasure 
to share the knowledge once held by Dr. Ed- 
ward Bancroft in this matter. 





Diary of a Journey across Tibet. By Capt. 

Hamilton Bower. Macmillan. 1894. 

IN his preface Capt. Bower modestly calls his 
book ‘‘a plain, unvarnished diary,” without 
any ‘claim to literary merit or style,” direct- 
ed chiefly ‘‘ to those interested in geographical 
research, and to those who may be contem- 
plating travel in the same or similar regions.” 
We only wish there were more diaries like this 
one. It has a freshness and simple directness 
which make it very pleasant reading in spite of 
occasional slips in grammar; and while all we 
are told is worth the telling, there is nothing 
that need fatigue the unlearned reader. We 
are carried along from one scene or adventure 
to another without losing interest, and we 
catch many vivid glimpses of men and things. 
The author also shows a keen sense of humor 
with a decided gift for expressing it. Indeed, 
he speaks of what he underwent and accom- 
plished in such a plain, every-day manner that 
we are in danger of forgetting that his jour- 
ney was quite out of the common run, and puts 
him in the front rank-of living explorers. 

In company with Surgeon-Capt. W. G. 
Thorold, starting from Kashmir, he crossed 
the whole length of the Chang or great Tibet- 
an plateau. Near Lhasa, the sacred city 
which no living European has reached, he was 
compelled, after long discussion with the jea- 
lous authorities, to retrace his steps for a short 
distance and then continue by a route further 
to the north, until finally he came out on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, which he descended to the 
sea. From June to November the average 
altitude of the ground where the party camped 
was over 16,000 ft. and much of the region 
traversed had never before been visited. On 
one occasion, deserted by their guides, they 





wandered for days, lost among the high moun- 
tains, in constant peril of lacking food or 
water. In more inhabited tracts they fared 
little better. One of the main difficulties with 
which the leader of the expedition had to con- 
tend was the character of the natives he en- 
countered. Most of them were hostile, all en- 
tirely untrustworthy. Although he met with 
a few intelligent men among the highest class, 
the picture he gives us of the Tibetans in gen- 
eral is far from flattering : 


‘¢ They are cowardly, faithless, and immoral; 
to those they are afraid of they are servile, 
to those they are not afraid of, insolent.” 

‘Tt is almost impossible to get the correct 
names of places or lakes in Tibet, as every Ti- 
betan lies on every occasion on which he does 
not see a good valid reason for telling the 
truth. Sometimes I have asked half-a-dozen 
men separately the name of a lake and re- 
ceived half-a-dozen different answers.” 

‘Tt is a long time before one thoroughly un- 
derstands what a mistake it is ever to be po- 
lite, or assume any affectation of friendliness, 
with Tibetans or Chinese. Even after being 
taught by experience the folly of it, I have 
unconsciously often treated them with courte- 
*y and consideration, only to find in return 
that, while possibly showing politeness out- 
wardly, they would lay themselves out to co- 
vertly degrade me in the eyes of the people by 
insults so far-fetched as often to be quite un- 
perceived at the time, and would invariably 
manage to shuffle out of any compact. By 
taking a high tone, civility and as much hon- 
—- their natures are capable of are in- 
sured.’ 


And again: 


‘*Poisoning is very prevalent. . .. If 
one offers a man tea, he generally refuses un- 
less some one first drinks some in his presence; 
and when offering to eat or drink, a Tibetan 
seis ona ostentatiously takes some in order 
to show there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

The government, as is well known, is a the- 
ocracy. In theory the Talai Lama, or Deva 
Zhung (happiness centre), is a pape-rot; in prac- 
tice he is poisoned off before he comes of age. 
The lamas or monks, some half a million in 
number, are supported by the rest of the 
people, whom ‘they rule with a rod of iron.” 

‘“‘In no country is religion so much en évi- 
dence: every man has a praying wheel in his 
hand, which he continually turns, even when 
on horseback; piles of stones engraved with 
mystical sentences are met with; flags bearing 
the same mystical sentences flutter in the wind; 
and in the very hills and rocks they are in- 
scribed. But all this outward show means 
nothing but a gross superstition; in no way do 
the ple regard their religion as being a rule 
of life inculcating virtue and morality; all 
they think is that, by observing certain rules, 
benefit—but they know not what, benefit—is ob- 
tained; and, by neglecting them, calamities— 
but they know not what calamities—would en- 
sue.” 

It is perhaps doubtful whether Lamaism can 
be classed as Buddhism at all. The population 
(some 8,000,000, of whom perhaps half are in 
so-called Chinese Tibet) is kept by the custom 
of polyandry from outgrowing the scanty 
means of subsistence in this immense region. 

The relations of Tibet and China, which are 
peculiar, may some day be of importance in 
the complicated game of Asiatic politics. Ac- 
cording to the author, the Amban, or Chinese 
Resident, at Lhasa has no power whatever, 
and the Chinese are ‘‘a stalking-horse” to use 
against the outside world. Even further west, 
in regions nominally under their direct juris- 
diction, the Amban is little more than a figure- 
head. So much for the present, but the author 
does not refer to the meaning of such a rela- 
tion for the future. However shadowy Chi- 
nese suzerainty may now be, it probably has 
substance enough to keep off Great Britain and 
Russia; and as the military power of the lamas 
is nil, we may confidently expect that the Im- 





perial Government will slowly but surely 
tighten its grasp, as it has in the last few years 
in other outlying provinces and dependencies. 
Kashgar is as far away as Lhasa from Pekin, 
and its inhabitants were far more warlike, but 
eastern Turkestan has been thoroughly sub- 
dued, and what is left of the population has 
been taught a lesson it will not soon forget. 
Already the peaceful invasion of Tibet has be- 
gun. The Chinese are coming in increasing 
numbers, pushing further and further west; 
and, as elsewhere, the natives, the weaker race, 
cannot in the end compete with them. Whether 
the country will be better off as a province of 
the Celestial Empire than under the present 
régime may perhaps be doubted. 

“The identical people under the rule of 
China differ enormously from those under 
Lhasa. The Lhasa Government may not be a 
strong one, but, compared to the Chinese, it 
seems s0; thieves, instead of being the rule, 
are the exception, and the people can certainly 
be restrained and kept in order by those in 
authority over them. A good deal of it may 
be owing to the fact that the Tibetan of high 
rank is immeasurably superior to the Chinese 
mandarin—in intellect his equal, in strength 
of character his superior; there is a more 
manly, healthy tone about him than about the 
time-serving literati of the Celestial Empire.” 

We doubt if the writer’s experience was suf- 
ficient to authorize him to make such sweeping 
statements as some of the above. Still, we do 
not wish to close with a criticism, but rather 
to repeat that Capt. Bower, after making a re- 
markable journey, also deserves credit for the 
excellent and very readable account he has 
given us of it. 





Modern Mystics and Modern Magic. By Ar- 
_thur Lillie. Scribners. 1894. 


Tus book affords matter for curious reflec- 
tions. Its purpose, if it has any definite pur- 
pose, is to draw attention to the mediumship 
of the Rev. W. Stainton Moses, and to urge 
the claims of the spiritualism that was in fash- 
ion twenty years ago. This Rev. Stainton 
Moses, a man of defective health—though whe- 
ther epileptic or subject to insanity we are not 
told—was a country curate, and an undermas- 
ter inan unimportant school. He is said to have 
been one of the half-dozen greatest mediums, 
and the only one of the half-dozen whose me- 
diumship was adverse to his worldly interests. 
That he must have seen it to be so, in advance 
of committing himself to it, is not made clear; 
but we are disposed to think that he did. 

Spiritualism may be considered under two 
aspects: that of the phenomena or miracles (as 
we may, without prejudice, conveniently term 
them), and that of the character of its doc- 
trines. Modern psychology has made a begin- 
ning towards an explanation of the former, 
still quite defective, and leaving their genuine- 
ness still in doubt. But the materialistic, and 
generally grovelling, character of the upshot, 
assuming the manifestations to be veritable, 
appears unmistakable in regard to the revela- 
tions of Stainton Moses. The clergyman seems 
to have written a book of his personal objec- 
tions to the theological teachings of his spirit- 
guide, with the replies, which brought him to 
astate of belief that deprived him of bis cura- 
cy and ultimately caused his death. Of these 
teachings, we can at best say that they might 
have been more flat. Many sects are founded 
upon less elevated ideas. But they are, on the 
whole, pretty commonplace, and not at all ex- 
traordinary. They show no wonderful insight, 
no deep spirituality; they seem rather to skim 
the surface of religion. 

It is not an unparalleled occurrence to meet 
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an Anglican clergyman, only slightly ac- 
quainted with the sort of thought which has 
made the modern world, whose ideas of the 
divine order seem rather wooden and lifeless 
That sort of man, it would seem, was the 
Stainton Moses. He took a part, at first, in 
the work of the Psychical Research Society; 
but his colleagues (though the scientific world 
has thought them rather credulous, and some 
facts have gone to bear out that estimate) 
found him altogether too incautious and hasty, 
while their ways of thinking were to him in- 
comprehensible. The logical maxim called 
Ockham’s razor was held by him, as it is by 
Mr. Lillie, in utter scorn. The latter declares 
substantially that if this principle be adopted, 
the conclusion must be Biichnerism. Namely, 
he remarks (p. 132) concerning Mr. Hodgson’s 
saying, ‘‘I was compelled to assume, in the 
first instance, that Mrs. Piper was fraudu- 
lent,” that ‘‘a man who starts on the investi- 
gation of psychical matters in that spirit” 
will come out with the doctrine (p. 135) ‘ la- 
belled ‘ Biichner.’” Surely, this is a very large 
concession. Were it a proper one, it would 
seem to settle the whole dispute. But it is not 
a proper concession. Biichnerism consists in a 
materialistic conception of the universe, due 
toa hasty and superficial generalization from 
some of the most striking results of physical 
science. The Psychical Research Societies can- 
not be accused of this. On the contrary, pre- 
cisely what they are engaged in is the inquiry 
whether there are not phenomena which car- 
not possibly be brought under such a formula, 
They may not have been very wise to spend 
their lives in researches which, with the means 
now at command, did not promise decisive 
results. There is such a thing as economy in 
scientific investigations; and it was perhaps a 
rash undertaking for those men to stake their 
lives on such an exploration. Nor have they 
shown any fine genius—any Faradayesque 
power—of bridging the chasm between the 
known and the unknown. But they have shown 
themselves to be fairly candid and, under bu- 
man limitations, rational inquirers. Certainly, 
if they have not been in haste to announce 
positive results which would have redeemed 
their reputation for good judgment in embark- 
ing in their enterprise, this reserve should re- 
dound to their credit. Sober-minded judges 
are inclined to think they look too favorably 
upon the slender promises of such results; not 
too sceptically. 

The opinions of the prudent in regard to an- 
other world are very unsettled in our age; in 
clinations towards opinions are very divergent: 
but no doubt the resultant of them all is a 
vague faith that the creed of Biichner will not 
answer the conditions of the problem. Twen- 
ty years ago sensible people dwelt with em- 
phasis on the vast amount of cheating and 
mendacity connected with marvels of all 
kinds. But during the interval many things 
have been brought to light to increase our re 
spect forhuman honesty, until now it is likely 
the pendulum is on the other side of the equili- 
brium of justice. Most of us to-day are 
somewhat disposed to admit that, for exam- 
ple, Swedenborg had a miraculous knowledge 
of the fire in Stockholm, trivial as the mira- 
cle was, and in spite of the manifest falsiti- 
cation of his important | 
Then, too, twenty or thirty years ag 


tev. 


more rrophecies 


, think- 


ers dealt largely in necessity. Such and such 
a thing must be the case; such and such other 


be. But the 


geometry were exploded, as anything more 


thing cannot axioms of 


since 


than probable approximations, we fight shy of 


tly 


asserting that anything in nature is exa: 
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accordant with our inductions. The question 
is no longer whether disembodied spirits can 
move matter, but whether the collective ob- 
servations of experience are favorable to their 
frequently playing the particular sort of tricks 
which they are supposed by spiritualists to 
play. Soin regard to miracles, we no longer 
ask whether the sun cou/d go back on the dial 
of Ahaz, but whether the evidence is sufticient 
that it really did so 

Mr. Stainton Moses instituted many intend- 
ed crucial tests of the manifestations. These 
are all, or nearly all, of one description. Name- 
ly, with or without the suggestion of a ‘‘spirit.” 
he asks for information he is not aware of pos 
sessing, and under the supposed guidance of 
the spirit he writes down that information 
Thus, he asks the spirit to write the first words 
of the last paragraph on page @S of a book he 
has forgotten all about; and it done. A 
modern psychologist would see in such phe 


is 


nomena indications of two or more states of 
consciousness capable of producing suggestions 
the one in the other. Perfumes played a great 
part in Moses’s manifestations. Sweet odors 
often of strange kinds, were usually perceived 
when something extraordinary was about to 
occur. As there seems to be no rational connec- 
tion between the perfumes and the significance 
of the revelations, their occurrence naturally 
suggests some derangement of the brain. 

Mr. Lillie practically admits the explanation 
by multiple consciousness, for his only reply to 
it is that all multiple consciousness is obsession 
by spirits. This is granting that the phenomena 
of Stainton Moses of the same class as 
those of multiple consciousness; but Mr. Lillie 


are 


fails to show how it is necessary to invoke the 
hypothesis of spirit intluence to explain either 
the one or the other. 


Edward Livingston Youma 
Science for the People 


s, Interpreter of 
\ Sketch of his Life, 
with selections from his published writings, 
and extracts 


from his correspondence with 


Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By 
John Fiske. D. Appleton & Co. IN 
It is often remarked that the life of a man of 


science, how great scever his works may be, 
can offer but little of interest to the general 
reader. When the lives and letters of such 
men appear, we are accustomed to regard 


them as designed mainly for the edification of 








friends and relatives, and as performing for | 
posterity much the same functions as an ex- 
tended inscription on tombstone. But one 
soon finds, on looking through Mr. Fiske’s book 
that an exceptional interest attaches to the 
history which it embodies. The characteriza 


tion of Youmans as in 


terpreter of sel 


the people may pe rh ips lo the book a little in 
justice in giving the unpression that his mast 


important work took this directior It 
not as an interpreter of chemistry, or even of 


lution, t the people that 


the doctrine of ev 





leserves to be remembered, 


h the doc- 
trines and works of Spencer were first brought 


Mr. Youmans most 


t through wl 


but rather as the agen 


prominently to the notice of the American 
people. He may even have been a not incon 
siderable factor in bringing Spencer to notice 


among his own countrymen. There is nothing 
uncommon in finding a philosopher without 





honor at home until it is refh 


from abroad. This is f 


ted upon him 





rejuentiv the case with 
Americans—s ly, in fact, that one 
never expects such a reflecti to be thrown 
from America upon any European country 
But in the present case it is certain that thirty 
years ago Spencer was much more widely read 





So 


and highiv America than in 


England, and there ts nothing unreasonable in 


appreciated in 


lation Was an 
important factor in drawing English attention 


supposing that American appre 


to his writings. That Youmans was the lead 


ing agent in this result was well known, but 
the fullextent of his activity is mow by . 
to view for the first time 

In his earlier chapters ant it a 
mire the way in which Mr. Fiske makes a 
rather commonplace story both pleasing and 
instructive A rural wmm™munitv in whicl 
social, political, and philosophic questions # 
freely discussed by voung men and old, ea 
determined to reach his own nelusions F 
himself, seems a verv familiar sort of thing 
us; but will it seem se to r childrer ( 
mon enough to this day is the doubting and 
rationalistic husband abdicating bis reason 
to a religious wife who does not use | reas 
atall. We have often read and heard of t 
youthful seeker after knowledge who reads a 


the good books he can get bold of, busies hir 


7 


self in demonstrating the laws of mechani 
by windmills and waterwheels, and scares | 


But 


mother with chemical experiments “ 
much fear that as the graded sch and 

iron curriculum extend their influence ov 
the land, this bright boy will disappear ast 


bulfalo has disappeared before the adv 


a semi-barbaric civilization Th country 
teacher caring little for rote learning, aiming 
rather at the development of thinking 
faculty and the right cuidan f spontaneity 
is often described as one f tl actors 
the millennium, who is to tak ! ead 
part in showing the bright bow how ¢ ine 
his faculties. We are glad to learn that 
actually existed sixty vears ag a New York 
Village in the person of Jeremiah Goodricl 
alias ** Uncle Good.” [t is only just te remark 
that a most exceptional feat the story 
the almost total blindness \ nans fron 
the age of seventeen ¢ twenty-three, and 
even longer, as recovery Was very slow 

In tl ater Hapters M risk jtiite i 

sly ts his sub t t greater part 

f his storv, th gh . tters and aor 
spondet No wi ew him niv tron 
his verv grave articles in the / Sou 

Vv iy w tever ha suspected him of be 
ing so lively and 1 rous a correspondent 
In the tters the entire storv of the arrange 
ments through which Spencer's works were 
t ight t in this countrv ts told very fully 
The story is an important and readable contri 
bution to the histery of an enterprise whict 
has had an important bearing on thought in 
i times 

We lay t t k down with a feeling that 
the author has put forth one of his best efforts 
n depicting a life which deserved more fame 
than it got, and offers a more instructive ex 


ample to vouth and manhood than the history 


of many more prominent act ie world’s 


drama 


H ' ‘¢ ; 
itante OSs + ana 


Vore- 


Charles Seribner's 


the Pre Raphaelite 


ent. By Esther Wood 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti jy F. G. Stephens. 
London: Seeley & Co.; New York: Macmil- 
lan. [Portfolio Monographs on Artistic Sub- 
ects< 


THE simultaneous appearance of two books 


Rossetti. 


nn 
following the earlier and timely pub 


lications, shows an interest in the life and 
work of that unique artist which only those 
who knew him personally can thoroughly un 
lerstand, as only a wide knowledge of art can 
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enable one to estimate their value. But a just 
comparative estimate of Rossetti as painter or 
poet is hardly possible yet, and no more can the 
truth of his life be told in the lifetime of per- 
sons now living, and who were in too close re- 
lation to him to be able to speak freely of him. 
The personal fascination of the man was such 
that those who lived under it long would never 
be able to judge his work coolly, while its pe- 
culiarities, defects, and qualities are such that 
time must be given for a broad estimate of its 
rank as art. To the material for forming this 
true estimate the book of Mrs. Wood furnishes 
no additional material: it is all hearsay; its 
opinions have all the inconsistency of the over- 
estimate of the contemporary, without any ap- 
parent knowledge of the individual; it is at 
once inflated, exaggerated, and very insuffi- 
cient, starts from the purely sentimental side of 
art, and rings the changes on mysticism and 
symbolism, poetry and painting, till one lays 
down the book with a wonder as to what kind 
of world the author has lived in. We alternate 
between dogmatism of the emptiest because 
founded on no knowledge of art, and declama- 
tion which is but the vagary of language. 

The generalizations of the book may be fair- 
ly judged by a single example which we quote 
entire, the subject being the coming on the 
scene of the school (?) called pre-Raphaelite: 

‘““Then the great wave of rebellion, surging 
through the life of Europe, swept into the 
deep backwaters of imaginative and creative 
thought. Men born into the storm and stress 
of revolution, and confronted with the great 
practical problems of practical life, were thrown 
once more upon the spiritual world. And as 
the outward struggle spent itself, its full sig- 
nificance weighed more upon the peoples. The 
deep charm of the contemplative, the reflec- 
tive, the critical, fell once more upon the Eu- 
ropean mind.” 


One hears in this a murmur of Ruskin and 
Carlyle, about as he does the :oar of the sea 
in a conch-shell. Next this, describing the 
‘*neo-romantic revival which ap- 
peared soon after the year 1845 on English ex- 
hibition walls”: 

‘‘And to do this it became necessary to set 
out, as it were, the terms on which life is lived; 
to deal not merely with the beauty which man 
loves and the joy which he desires, but also 
with the stern conditions of their attainment. 
The struggle between the present evil and the 
recognized good, the conflict of the soul with 
earthly bonds, Love baffled in dire cross-cur- 
rents of fate and mg & or wasted and despoiled 
in sin, Faith shaken bv the storms of circum- 
stance, Hope bowed down before the closing 
doors of death; and, on the other hand, the 
glory of consummated joys (though never with- 
out the under-thought of their transiency) or 
the strength of human fidelity and endurance— 
these are the themes of the second renaissance.” 


After arambling medley on the whole school, 
of which the only new matter is certain anec- 
dotes furnished by a fellow-student at the 
R. A. school, Mr. J. A. Vintner, and which 
finishes with the death of Dante at Birching- 
ton, we have a rehash nearly as long, which 
reminds one of A gassiz’s first lecture, in which, 
having told the audience all he knew in twenty 
minutes, to make out his hour he recapitulated 
it, and succeeded in occupying only a half- 
hour, and was obliged to stop for wanc of 
more to say. 

Mr. Stephens’s monograph is of a different 
type; and if posterity should find it necessary 
to give Rossetti his position among the im- 
mortals, his biographer will have furnished 
at least safe material to be guided by. The 
author knew Rossetti intimately from the be- 
ginning of his career, and, if affected in his 
judgments by the fascination of the circle, at 
least in his comparative estimates he is sound, 





as in his art opinions he is informed by a large 
critical experience. His judgments are toned 
by a strong personal attachment, and his facts 
are mainly accurate; but there are certain pas- 
sages of Rossetti’s life about which both he and 
Mrs. Wood are mistaken, and of which Ste- 
phens does not, perhaps, care to tell the truth. 
We think that Stephens, like all the admirers 
of Rossetti, overestimates the value of his tech- 
nique, which was, as compared with his ideal 
of art, juvenile; he always lamented that he 
had not in the beginning been taught to paint, 
and he blundered all his life through experi- 
ments in methods of which he could not hope 
to see the success. He was essentially a sub- 
jective painter, and never profited much by 
direct study from Nature, unlike Millais and 
Holman Hunt, who never were able to leave 
her. There was nothing in common between 
him and them, if it be not originality. The 
samples of illustration in both the books under 
review show that Rossetti, unlike Millais, 
never learned to draw accurately, and in his 
later life his drawing is often curious in its 
distortion; but his sense of color was one of the 
most remarkable of all time, and makes us all 
the more regret that he had not been educated 
in a true and solid school which would have 
given permanence to his coloring and deve- 
loped still further its motive. He was to the 
last a student, trying, often blundering, rarely 
satisfying himself. All the biographies of 
Rossetti mistake and misstate the circumstan- 
ces of his final breaking down in health, which 
began, long before they noticed it, in over-work 
at night, and was already a grave menace in 
1868, Most of the later works of Rossetti in 
which the female head was rendered, were 
taken from Mrs. William Morris, who shared 
the judgment of beauty with Miss Wilding; 
the two giving him the material for most of 
his later work. The head which Mr. Stephens 
gives in his illustration on p. 63 is not, as he 
says, of Mrs. Stillman, but of Miss Wilding; 
the ‘‘Lady with the gold chain,” ‘‘Our Lady 
of Pity,” ‘‘ Pandora,” ‘‘ Proserpine,” and marty 
others at the time these were drawn, being 
portraits of Mrs. Morris. 





An Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, Biolo- 
gy, and Allied Sciences. Based upon 
recent scientific literature. By George M. 
Gould, A.M.,M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. 1894. 4to, pp. 1633. 

Not to compare this dictionary ‘with smaller 

ones in extensive use, by the same editor, we 

have confronted it first with the twelfth edi- 
tion of Hoblyn’s ‘ Dictionary of Terms Used in 

Medicine and the Collateral Sciences’ (London, 

1892), a plump duodecimo of 822 pages. Page 

562 of the latter embraces pith to placenta, or 

ten items in all; while in the same limits there 

are twenty-one in Gould. Again, p. 672, Hob- 
lyn has fifteen to Gould’s sixty-nine. Thecom- 
pounds of ophthal- (Dr. Gould’s specialty) 
number eight in the English and one hundred 
and sixteen in the American work. Hoblyn 
has no illustrations, while those in Gould are 
abundant and of great beauty of execution; 
among them we will single out the group of 
postures insurgical operations, which is backed 
by a table explaining the uses of each; the 
group of bandages, etc. The tables form an 
admirable feature, and we may particularize 
that of eponymic diseases, as Addison’s disease, 

Barton's fracture, Bérard’s aneurysm, etc., 

filling thirteen pages; parallel with which is 

the untabulated list under Operations, a per- 
fect columbarium of eminent practitioners. 

Other remarkable tables are of arteries, bones, 





foramina, ganglia, muscles, pigments, poisons, 
stains, tests, and tumors; and lists of bacilli, 
bacteria, and parasites. 

We have applied also the test of the ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary,’ choosing the compounds of 
hyper-. This rich vocabulary contains twenty 
entries not to be found in Gould, and lacks 
ninety-nine which he has collected. It is fair 
to say that this difference is not absolute, since 
the one dictionary sometimes records the noun, 
the other the adjective, either of which would 
satisfy the seeker after definitions, and since 
a large part of Gould’s vocabulary is strictly 
non-English. In the same way, and with the 
same qualification, the compounds of cata- in 
Dr. Murray’s Dictionary yield twenty-one vo- 
cables not recorded by Gould, who in turn has 
forty-three not embraced in the greater work. 
The conclusion is not to the disparagement of 
either the Century or the New Dictionary; it 
is merely that Dr. Gould’s volume is a sub- 
stantial addition to this class of books of refer- 
ence. A small number of foreign phrases 
has been admitted—in extremis (but not in 
articulo mortis), in vitro, etc. We miss the 
table of abbreviations which Hoblyn gives 
under Prescriptions. 

This is not an historical dictionary. Occ:- 
sionally dates are annexed to Latin names and 
to names of authors and inventors. On the 
other hand, neither under Ether nor under 
Anesthetic is there any hint of the vexed 
question, for this country, of the first employ- 
ment of ether in surgery. Phrenology is de- 
fined in a purely impersonal way, and without 
date. Spurzheim’s Amativeness is let in with- 
out citing his authority: Philoprogenitiveness 
is disregarded; Bump is taken note of, with 
the remark, ‘origin uncertain,” but this is 
etymological. Pronunciation is indicated in 
the simplest manner, except when French is in 
question, and then we have the old on(g) re- 
vived to imitate the nasalen. There is a mo- 
derate attempt to throw the weight of the 
Dictionary in favor of an improved spelling, 
while generally exhibiting also the common 
form. We do not share the editor’s preference 
for the ending -eal over -ial in such adjectives 
as apophysial. The derivations of words are 
of most consequence in formations from Latin 
and Greek, the proof-reading in both these lan- 
guages being noticeably careful; but pittacal 
is said to borrow its rout from the Latin pix. 
Cross-references are sometimes inadequate. 
The expectation-table under Life finds no 
pointer under Expectation; the table of gesta- 
tion or incubation under Pregnancy is not 
hinted at under either of its captions, and in- 
cubation itself is defined without including the 
meaning applicable to thetable. In this table, 
by the way, the horse is bracketed with the 
camel as having a term of thirteen months, 
whereas eleven is the minimum for both. For 
Painters’ Colic we are referred to Colica, but 
the description under Colic is much fuller. 
Pajot’s Law has an entry by itself, but is not 
catalogued under Law, nor is his ‘* method” 
registered under ‘‘ Operations and Methods”; 
so Bowditch Island Ringworm is missing from 
the list under Ringworm. 

These are trifling inaccuracies and inconsis- 
tencies in a work whose general trustworthi- 
ness is as apparent as its utility. 





Society in China. By Prof. K. Douglas. Lon- 
don: A. D. Innes & Co. 

THIs book, by the keeper of the Oriental books 

and manuscripts in the British Museum and 

Professor of Chinese at King’s College, natu- 

rally provokes comparison with another book 
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on the same general subject. The late Rev. 
Justus Doolittle’s ‘ Socia) Life of the Chinese ’ 
was published in 1865 and reissued in the Ame- 
rican edition in 1876. It dealt with the social 
institutions, customs, and views of the Chinese, 
and was written by one who lived constantly 
among the people, gathering his material and 
forming his judgments from living beings as 
well as from written records. It is to-day an 
excellent source of information Nevertheless, 
so densely apathetic is the feeling of the West- 
ern world towards China that new books seem 
to be requisite from time to time to excite even 
a passing interest. Apparently it is necessary 
that literary bomb-lances be shot frequently at 
the great mass of indifference in order to arouse 
it tosympathy or even curiosity. It must be con- 
fessed that Prof. Douglas's book isto be classed 
with those which the admirer of Marjorie Daw 
hurled at his body-servant Crosby, among pro- 
jectiles. It has the whiz of a Jingo weapon. 
Apparently its object is to goad the British au- 
thorities to a more stalwart policy in China. 
From one point of view it is an appendix to 
the Jingoish Life of Sir Harry Parkes recently 
reviewed in these columns. 

China is governed, both socially and politi- 
cally, by the literati or mandarins, and for 
these gentry Prof. Douglas has no good word 
tosay. He considers them the most bigoted 
wretches on the face of the earth. They are 
both unsleeping and implacable in their hatred 
of foreigners, and spend their lives in deter- 
mined efforts to drive out all aliens from the 
country. They would build up a new Chinese 
wall around the whole world of China, and 
make a society utterly impervious to foreign 
ideas. They are incredibly conservative, and 
anything like originality in thought is hooted 
down as impiety and treason. No body of edu- 
cated men known in history has ever equalled 
them in ignorance, bigotry, violence and cor- 
ruption. It may be that all that Prof. Douglas 
says of these dictators of Chinese thought and 
fashion is true, but it seems never to occur to 
him that possibly the British view of the case 
has some elements of fallibility in it. ‘*British 
interests’ is no doubt a religion to many men 
born in England, and yet even the creed of this 
religion may possibly be in need of revision. 

Apart from this criticism, the book is a wel- 
come addition to the shelf of books on China. 
It is handsomely printed and bound. Its 
thick paper and good type, with the twenty- 
two illustrations, some of which are exquisite 
reproductions of scenery or architecture, make 
it rank high even among English books. The 
style is also very agreeable, and the text is 
divided into numerous short chapters, for the 
reader’scomfort. Naturally the opening chap- 
ter treats of the Emperor and court. To the 
great family of the Chinese the Chief Magis 
trate of the Empire is not only the Son of 
Heaven but also the Buddha of the present 
day. To find out about the daily life of one so 
secluded from public view is an enterprise, 
even for one living in Peking, that would tax 
the ingenuity of a keyhole reporter for an 
American newspaper. The author, living in 
London, has to rely upon that wonderfully 
frank newspaper periodical, the Peking Ga- 
zette, and upon the plays and novels of the 
people, for sketches of his monotonous and 
dreary existence. After describing the govern- 
ment, the penal code, and the administration 
of the laws, the author outlines and details 
Chinese society, beginning with the village 
communities. He treats of the literati and 
farmers, and then of the mechanics and mer- 
chants—for China, with all her wealth and the 
antiquity of her commerce, rates the merchant 








below the farmer and even the farm laborer 
The competitive examinations receive due 
treatment, and then follow descriptions of 
marriage, family life, and funeral rites. To 
Prof. Douglas, China is the land of shams 
There is no country in the world where prac- 
tice and profession are more widely separated 
The Empire is preéminently one of make-be- 
lieve. There is no more prolix or tiresome 
preaching of virtue anywhere on earth, and 
yet it is doubtful whether such systematic hy 
pocrisy is elsewhere so general 

On some questions which students of Chi 
nese life consider ‘‘ vexed” or ‘* burning,” the 
author speaks with commendable modesty 
He believes, because the proofs are too strong 
to believe anything else, that infanticide is 
frequently practised, but it is difficult to pro 
nounce accurately upon the prevalence of the 
custom. Occasionally some foreigner may 
stumble upon out-of-the-way places which are 
covered with the unburied remains of infants, 
and notices may sometimes be seen at the 
sides of pools to the effect that ** Girls may not 
be drowned here.” The province of Fuhkien 
is most infamous for its destruction of girl- 
babies, while at Peking the custom cannot be 
said to exist at all. Otherinteresting chapters 
relate to food and dress, gardens and travel, 
coins and art. The chapter on the religions of 
China is curt and scrappy. It is in his treat 
ment of England’s commercial relations, the 
war of 1860, the outrages on missionaries, the 
audience question. and foreign trade in China, 
that the author waxes eloquent and becomes 
most vigorous in the handling of bis pen. The 
book lacks an index, of which it is worthy 


By Moorland and Sea. By Francis A. Knight 
Boston: Roberts Brothers 
Wayside Sketches. By Eben J. Loomis. Bos 
ton: Roberts Brothers 
IF certain expectations are ruled out of court 
in regard to these two volumes, almost every- 
thing that remains may be said in their praise 
They may furthermore be praised in nearly 
identical terms and paragraphs, for, notwith 
standing the transatlantic origin and scenery 
of one of them, they are alike in their quali- 
ties and their points of view 
and incidentally confess to, a non-professional 
paternity. Neither is trimmed and pruned 
and clipped precisely, after the fashion of the 
writer who practises literature as an art, but 


Roth suggest, 


in the more desultory mode of those who pur 
sue itasarelaxation. The reader in quest of 
the artistic reticence and fastidious avoidance 
of commonplace that characterize such por 
trayers of rural England as *Q.” and Hardy, 
may be warned off at once, while the mood 
that can be suited only by the delicate and 
distinguished humor of such another open-air 
saunterer as the author of *Pagan Papers’ 
must search elsewhere than here for its com 
plementary color in print 
are at once refreshing and refining. sanely and 
cheerfully treated, are to any one’s taste, he 
can be confidently promised its gratification at 
the hands of both our writers 

Mr. Knight's wanderings are wide and va 
rious. He describes from the deck of a vacht 


Rut if themes that 


that stormy portion of the British coast which 
most travellers, by reason of their physical in 
firmity, see either not at all 
plete glimpses. The Hebrides have lost nothing 
in wildness since Dr. Johnson made his famous 
‘*‘journey™ thither. It is even possible that 
they have gained in human isolation through 
the displacement of crofters in favor of deer 
forests, more highly valued by modern owners 


rin Veryv incom- 
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An undiminished population of birds, whose 
multifarious names could be remembered only 
by a naturalist, still inhabit the bleak cliffs 
and lend variety and ammation to M: 
Koight’s descriptions His moorlands are 
partly those of the north, and are in part tl 
altogether lovely and desirable wastes of 
heather and gorse across which the North Ds 
von coach ruthlessly speeds the passenger 
one and the same breath berating himself for 
his hurry and thanking the fortune that has 
brought him to an outside place on even this 
unsympathizing vehi 

Ordinarily Mr. Knight is possessed of the 
wisdom that tarries in journeving 
trip from Paddington to Plymouth, on the « 
gine of a Great Western express, forms th: 
topic of one of his most agreeable papers. A 
Bristol, Chatterton is of 


mind, but, strangely enough, Keats has mot 


ourse brought & 


been remembered at Dawlish, notwithstanding 


the annoying inveteracy with which p 


= 


quotations at every turn break the swin 


the prose 

Their very limited circumference is, on the 
contrary, the distinguishing feature of Mr 
Loomis’s holiday itings. Save f a Visit ¢ 
the ruins of a family homestead in New Eng 
land, thev are contined toa comparatively small 
radius from Washingtot But it is Mr. Loe 
mis’s cue to discover the largeness that the 
large mind can always tind in umsecribed 
space, and he is eminently su ssfulin bis at 
tempt. In his walks about the subarbs of the 
city of his adoption as Congressman, he reads 


a lesson to neighbors « 
doner who has nev: 
Abbey. He also is an 
feathered tribes, and of 


with some of them f 





himself socially richer. Less happy when he 
allows his imacination too fantastic excursions 
into the boundaries of allegory. he neverthe 
less presents on every page the interesting in 


lividuality of a person who runs no risk of the 
boredom which is the bane and retribution of 
unoccupied minds 

Each of these volumes equally with the 
other inspires the wish that it might vie in 
popularity with the lght novel, sole literary 
pabulum of such minds But through the 
same flaw of constitution that prefers finery 
to cleanliness, or pastry to bread, there is ht 
tle hope that, this side of a millennium, the 
‘areless reader will flod his mental pastime in 
books which, like these, leave the mind fuller 
and observation of nature sharpened. Easy 
to read as fiction, though entirely unsensation- 
al, they will leave with the reader a comforta 
ble impression of the widespread substantiali 
ty of human intelligence, very like that which 

mes from fresh contact with healthy solidity 
of character, where exceptional qualities are 


neither strained after nor affected. 


The Binding of Books: An Essay in the His 
tory of Gold-tooled Bindings. By Herbert 
D. Horne London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner & Co.; New York: Charles Scrib 
ners Sons 

No volume in the series of “ Books about 

Books” which Mr. A. W. Pollard is skilfully 

editing has been more harmoniously in accord 

with the general idea of the series than this on 
bookbinding. Mr. Horne has started with the 
belief that the ‘‘ Books about Books” were in- 
tended for book-lovers at large, for those who 
like books as books without any special 
knowledge of the several departments of bib- 





liophilistic lore. He has therefore begun at 
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the beginning, and in his first chapter, ‘‘ The 
Craft of Bookbinding,” gives an account of | 
the mechanical processes of bookbinding, an 
understanding of which is a condition prece- 
dent to a rational appreciation of the master- 
pieces of the art. He describes the successive 
steps of ‘‘forwarding” and ‘‘ finishing” so 
clearly that the lay reader can follow with- 
out difficulty. Although this information can 
of course be had in technical treatises, like Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf’s (or Mr. William Matthews’s Gro- 
lier Club lecture), yet Mr. Horne is the first 
writer of an historic sketch of bookbinding who 
has seen the necessity of prefixing such an ex- 
planation; and that he should have done so is 
strong evidence of his fitness for the difficult 
task he has undertaken. 

In three successive chapters, he next pre- 
sents us with brief outline histories of the art 
of binding in Italy, in France, and in England. 
His knowledge is wide, and his understanding 
of the principles of the art thorough; and it is 
a pleasure to follow his clear account of the 
development of gold-tooling in Italy and its 
transference to France. ‘While claiming a high 
place for the early Italian binders, he is almost 
ready to admit the truth of M. Thoinan’s as- 
sertion that bookbinding is really a French 
art. Of English binding he speaks with com- 
mendable disinterestedness. He rates Roger 


Mrs. S M. H. GARDNER’S Character Sketches. 


QUAKER IDYLS. 


16mo, Buckram, with frontispiece, 75c. 
“She describes men and auatéente vividly, with no 
straining atter effect.”—N. ¥. Zime: 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 





Recollections of Old Country Life. 


Social, Ekg Sporting, and Agricultural. 
_K. FOWLER (** Rusticus”), formerly 
re) Aylesbury, author of ‘* Echoes of Old 
County Life.” With Portrait of the Au- 
thor and 10 Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 


“ Mr. Fowler’s book is thoroughly worth reading. His 
gossip is evenly distributed over social, sporting, agri- 
cult: rai, and politica: vopics. He has something more 
or less interesting to say about a great many persons of 
whom any xossip is likely to be read.”’— Yorkshire Post. 


“ Almost any one will find something to interest him, 
whether in Mr. F: wler’s sporius anecdotes, his ob- 
servations on agriculture, bis historical researches, his 
reminiscences of notable men, or his sensible reflec 
tions on the economic effect of railways.”—Scotsman. 
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Payne more bighly than do the French critics 
(who ignore all English binders for the most 
part), but his eulogy is temperate after all. 

In the final chapter, in which the author dis- 
cusses the principles of decoration as applied 
to books—a subject he approaches with both 
the bias and the training of an architect—Mr. 
Horne performs the valuable service of show- 
ing that a bookbinder must design with his 
tools in his mind if not actually in his hand, 
since the decoration of a book cover is condi- 
tioned absolutely by the means for executing 
it at the binder’s disposal; and he exemplifies 
this by decomposing one of Mr. Cobden-San- 
derson’s richest and most elaborate book covers, 
and by printing an impression of each one of 
the few aud simple tools used in its composition. 
The lover of beautiful bindings probably knows 
that they are all composed by a host of little 
tools, but it was well to make this visible to 
him. Much of the most pretentious of recent 
German binding fails because the designs are 
the work of architects who disregard the means 
of execution. 

The dozen illustrations of Mr. Horne’s book 
are well selected; they are apparently photo- 
gravures, but neither as well executed nor as 
well printed as we have been accustomed to 
find in books of Parisian or New York manu- 
facture. Mr. Horne, it may be noted, displays 
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tion, a debate by Senator Hoar and 
Dr. Buckley,—the most important of 
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VERMONT, Burlington 7 ; 
"ERMUNT EPISCOPAL IN STT- 
TUTF.—Under supervision of Rt. Rev. A.C. A. Hall, 

D.D. Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill Certifi 
cate admits to College. Butiness course. Forty-five 
boys. Catalogue. H. 8. Ross, A.M., Principal. 
~ Virginia, 3 miles west of Alexandria. 
GPISCOPAL HIGH »sCHUOL OF VIR- 
_ GINIA.—F:  r Boys. L. M BLackrorb, M A., Prin 
cical. Catalogues sept. {#7 Next annual session opens 
sept. 26, Lsv4. 





VIRGINIA, ~ exington 

"IRGINIA MILITARY INS '‘ITUTE. 

56th ‘ear. Scate Military, Scientific, and Techni 
cal Sehool. Thorough courses in general and applied 
Chemistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of gradu 
ate in Academic Course, alse degrees of Bach. lor of Sci 
ence and ¢ ivil Engmeer in Technical Courses. All ex 
penses, including ciothing and inciden als, provided at 
rate of $36 50 per month, as an average for the four 
years, exctusive of outfit, New cadets report Sept. 1. 
Gen, Scott SHIP pr, Superintendent. 


3 VIRGINIA, Norfolk. _ Pave A 
A/GRSOLE ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., 0.S. Mil. and 

Naval Academies, Schools of Sei nee, 
Rogert W. Tu NSTALL, B.A., 


Principal. 
“VIRGINIA, Suffolk 


SS 'FFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
1875-1894. Equipped with Scientific Apeoreaae. 
Engineeriag Instruments, and handsome Cadet Rifles. 
Cadets from 6 States. Splendid winter climate. For 
Illustrated Catalogue, address JOSEPH KING, A.M., Prin. 


ENGLAND, Parkstone, near Bournemouth. 
y¥NGLAND, BOURNE sCHOUL FOR 
« GIRLS. 

Designed tor the American girl abroad, offering her 
the care and interests of a home life combined with 
the advantages of foreign travei during vacations. 

Patronesses : Mrs. urover Cleveland, the Countess of 
Malmesbury, Lady Glynn, Miss M. Carey Thomas, Dean 
of Bryn Mawr College; Miss Gladstone, Vice-Principal 
Newnham College, and others. 

For further information address Miss H. F. Sra, 
Miss Baldwin’s College Preparatory School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

‘7. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
» Albany. N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop 
Doane. Cuxoice of four courses of study for graduation. 
Special studies may be taken, or a tull collegiate course 
For Catalogue, addres¢ Miss E. Ww. BoyYD, Prin. 


he Thorough Instruction given at Luncan's 
Davenport Business ¢ “olleue, Davenport, lowa, 
is verifiea by more than 100 B anks using: the rstudents 


HE SEMINAR |< Mt. Car roll, Til., with 
Conservatory of Mu ic and School of Art, now tn 
42d year since incorporated. Send for free Oread. 


University of Virginia, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 


Session begins 15th Sept Full equipment and 
corps of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
and Medical Departments. fxcellent climate New 
Gymna ium, with baths free to all students. For cata 
logues, address 


WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. — 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth year, begins WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 12. It is expecteu that the new Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories and the Gymnasiums -one for 
girls and one for boys—will then be opened. Address 
the Headmaster, South Braintree, Mass. 
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For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1°50. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
»yhia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
‘or circulars and reports Apply to Principals 

MFONTZ SCHOOL P. 0. 


WALNUT HILL : SCHOOL, 
NATICK, TIASS, 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
yrepared for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 
imited. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ? 
___—iMiss _FLORE NC E | BIGELOW, 


LAW SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Opens September 13 For catalogue, address 
J RANDOLPH TU ( ‘KER, De. an. 





; Principals. 


~ CHELTENHAM. MILITARY ACADEMY, 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 


Colleze Preparatory School. Now represented by its 
raduates in vale, Harvard, Princeton Cornell, Lehigh 
zafayette, Trinity. Univ of Pa, and West Point. 2atb 


JOHN C. RICR. Pht 


year bexins Sept. 19. 
y ACADEMY, ’ 
RIVERV IEW POUGHKEEPSIE#, N. ¥ 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
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ter. Their value is from $100 to 00. * Black Beauty” (see catalogue) cannot be matched at 
any price. Send for our catalogue if you wish to enter vour boy into the most homelike, th: 


rough and painstaking school for boys. 

Oh, yes! we have 15 acres of playground, 3 buildings, steam heat, 4) feet elevation, 2 gym 
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West Bridgewater, Mass. teachers Location near Cornell Untversity Term be 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
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home Miss MARY 
WELLS COLLEGE tenn n 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Ruilding with Modern Improvements. 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


For Young Women. 37th yearSept 25. Six courses and 
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ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


1894 


- NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Rest advantages in Music, | 
Art. and Elocution. Special preparation forany college. 
Opens Sept. 27 Address Mr.and Mrs. W D. CABELL, 
1407 Massachusetts Ave. Washington, D.C. 


PENNSYLY v “ANI A COLLEGE 


MILITARY 
CHESTER, PA. 3?4 year begins September 1 
Civil En -ineering (C. E.). Chemistry (B.S), Arta (A.B 
PREPARATORY COURSES in English and Classics 
Refers to Mr. Gro. B. STERLING, 31 East 17th St.. City 
€ evuunenenen of Col. C. E. HY ALT, Pres. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS. N. Y 


care and culture of 
EVANS. Principal. 
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Teachers, etc. 
YOUNG LADY WHOCOMPLETES 


Pe her course of study in Paris this summer, wishes 
an engagement for the fall and ge 4 in New York 
city as visiting governess = 2 family. the Ni Latin, 
French, and the | Piano. -H.C. care! e Nation. — 


JORTH GER: UW. 4N ZL 4DY (diplomee de 
F Berlin) seeks engagement for the fall in college 
or high standard school. Good American references. 
Address Friiulein H. Fernow, 
__ Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[ TANTE D—B} A VIRGINIA LADY, 
£ position as Companton, or Governess to small 
children. Music a specialty. Can give the best of 
references. Address Miss (LARK, 
Scottsburgh, Halifax Co, Va. 


A S GOVERNESS—BY EXPERIENC- 
ed teacher (English).—Englisb, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Music apable of overlooking servants. 
Unexceptionable references M.D S., Na: tion, ‘ 


P N EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
with highest American and foreign references, 
wishes a position as Greek instruc or in a college. 
Salary $1,500. Address ‘‘ GREECE,” care of the Nation. 


TEACHER, A PH.B., DESIRES A 
position in school or college. Mathematics, Sci- 


ence, or Latin. Central States preferred. Address 
Miss G., care Nation. 


(CHAIR OF OF GREEK OR PHILOSOPHY 
by a specialist. Experience. ‘Courses in Philoso- 
phy” sent on request. INSTRUCTOR, Box 41, Wynco’e, Pa. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 











School Agencies 


q MERIC AN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, 
23 Union Square, New Vork.— 


HE FISK TE ACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, B’ston; 70 Fifth Ave., N Y.t 
106 Wabash Ave.. (hicago; 82 Church Street. Tor nto; 
808 Tweifth Street, Washington, D. C.; 1201g South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 








HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY - Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishirg a change at an increased salary should address 
C B. RuaeLes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
HE ALBERT TEAC ‘HE RS: AGE! VCY 
has filled over 1,800 positions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies now for Sep- 
tember New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma- 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 


4 MERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes- 

sors, tutors, governes*es, teachers, ete., supplied 

to colleges, schools, and families. Miriam CoOYRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


) CHE RMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
gency. Oldest and best known itn the U. ‘. 
* Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Agency Manual free to any address. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








> is valuable in proportion to its 
An é Age ncy influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th rf is something, but if 
you , Sbout them ; @é it is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom- 2 p . 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


(ee LARS of Best Schools, with Advice. 
free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. KERR & Huyssoon, 
U NION ScROOL BUREAU, 2) Ww. 14th St.. N. Y. 


P39 Nv TED, IN A LARGE LIBRARY 

amale assictant capable to take charge of the 
delivery desk, and perform other duties as required. 
Salary $1,000. Must have a knowledge of literature, 
training in library work, and executive capacity. State 
age, where educated, So experience, reference, 
and any special qualifications. Address L. N.S, office 
of the Nation. 

FOR SALE. 

The Continental Monthly. .$10 00 
U.S. Service Magazine. 5 vols .. 15 00 
Jour. Mil Service Institution. Vols. .. 15 00 
Ballou’s } wate 4 Vols 1-45, cloth 20 00 








WIL L IAMS, "195 WwW est ‘10th § St., N. v. ¥. 


406. cach.—Le Fanu's ‘ Torlock O'Brien,’ 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ Smollett’s ‘Peregrine 

Pickle,’ Voltaire’s ‘Candide,’ ‘Mome Cristo.’ Mailed 

promptly. oo aaa 6th Av e. and 12th id 12th St., N. N. Y. 


KINI DERGARTEN supPLigs 


at Schermerhorn’s, 7 East rgth St., N.Y. 





Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, 1894. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative desian, and also in 
artistic —eeey and Fagg mts Princij al instruc- 
tors: F. . Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
thy ano Pai ting), Mrs. William some ect Ta- 
tive De ign), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. — 
(Anatom)), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). 
allowed the free use of the galleries of tne OI 
For circulars tt ing detailed information, address 

iss ELIZABETH LOMBARD. Manager. __ 


~ Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Openall the year, CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny room:; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine teduced ra‘esin winter Eminent me ‘ical care 
if desired. Unusual educational eevoneeere on modve- 
rate terms. EXCURS{UONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. Illustrated pamphlets sent ns application. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Easily Mastered at Home. 

Dr. R. 8S. Rosenthal, feng wrote the Meisterschaft 
System 22 years ago, has just finished his greatest 
work, ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LING ant 
With this work any one can master the languages at 
hom~ in a few weeks. “ Linguistry Lenag A is Sara of 
its drudgery and becomes a pleasure by this me- 
thod” Circulars and Book of 32 sample pages free. 
Part [. (5 lessons) 50 ~e.ts. Complete books (either 
language) and Membership in our ‘‘orrespondence 
Seno +l, $5.00. POLYGLOT BOOK CO . Cuicaago, ILL 





READY SOON. 
THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


By RicHarRD G. MouLTon of the University of Chicago. 

This book deals with the Rible as literature, without 
referenc+ to a or distinctively religious mat- 
ters on the one hand, or on the other nand to the histo- 
rical analysis wbicu has come to be known as the 
* higher criticism.”’ 


0.C. HEATH & CO.. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


OL ) BOO KS ~ We make a specialty of hunting 

up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want any 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of a 
rare and curious b -oks free. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N ; 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGL 'E, giv- - 
Y ¢ ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from arg yk, MIFFLIN & Co.’s List included in 
the Model (“A. L. A.”) Library baa ney at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any adarens. 4 Park St., Boston. 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater — 
tity, lower price than by quire. Somples, all 
rices marked, on receipt of 10c. W. . 7” KINS, 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th 8t.) N. ¥ 
I ] WILLIA? MS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
. N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals- 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 











Do You Wonder 


that Columbias sx Stand at the head? 
The conditionsé spr uNder which 
‘}our wheels 
are con- 
-» Structed are 
* singularly 
4° favorable. Made by 
“¢ agreatcompany with 
“= unlimited resources, 
whose fant i is unsurpassed and_ hardly 
equalled i in the world, 


Columbia Bicycles 


are the splendid result of the best efforts 
of enterprising and scientific men of 
notable inventive powers, coupled with 
the discernment to seize and appropriate 
anything good that is presented from 
outside sources, and having the judgment 
that only results from long years of ex- 
perience. With such advantages, pos- 
sessed by no other establishment, it is 
not surprising that these peerless wheels 
are the standard of bicycle construction. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE IIFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


NABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
New York 


Balttmore, y York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market space. 


“ESTABLISHED 1858" 
H.-H.. UPHAM °&:CO.: 
“MEMORIAL: TABLETS 
-IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


"54° South Fifth Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St 
‘NEW YORK: 

















GOLDEN 


SLEPT RE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 

















R902 D9 8455 Io PURE Bs 


QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROGTER & GAMBLE CO,, CIN'TI. 











